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INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to the WIIUS Radio Training Program! This workshop is designed to provide a maxi- 
mum of free choice and self-responsibility in accomplishing your goals at WHUS. It is also de- 
signed to provide a systematic and sclf-paced procedure for you to use to obtain clearance in the 
various departments at the station. 


Please be sure to read the text materials PRIOR to the class where they are scheduled to be re- 
viewed. Each class will cover the main points of each chapter and there will be time for any 
questions you have to be fully answered. 


Members of the WHUS Operations Board and management staff will be coming to class sessions 
during the program. The operation of the various departments at the station will be reviewed and 
the ways to receive clearance for cach area will be explained. 


Class sessions are scheduled for a total of cight weeks. Production labs will begin next weck -- lab 
groups will mect for 1 1/2 hours each weck for nine wecks. A schedule of labs and class mecting 
locations will be distributed once registration is completed. 
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AIR CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


To obtain final air clearance at WHUS Radio, five steps of instruction and performance must be 
successfully completed. This memo will explain each of the steps and all related proccdures. 


The WHUS Radio Public Access Training Program has been designed to provide all necessary in- 
formation and instruction you will need to obtain air clearance. You should be mindful to include 
adequate time for training and practice throughout this program. Your goals as a trainee should 
include developing your technical and aesthetic abilities in order to demonstrate an understanding 
of our equipment and programming policies. 


We cannot overemphasize the importance of attendance at labs! While there is adequate repctition 
and practice built into the ten sessions, it will be very difficult to make up more than ONE missed 
lab. There will be no make-up labs scheduled, so please remember that you may significantly slow 
down your air clearance process if you miss more than one lab. This does not mean you cannot 
become involved at the station -- it just means you may have to wait until the next training program 
to finish your labs. In the meantime, there’s a lot you can do behind the scenes at WHUS. 


You are all encouraged to choose a department at the station and get involved! Visit often, and 
get 10 know how the station operates and the wide-range of people who work here. Everyone at 


the station has, at some time, been a trainec, and all of us will extend a helping hand to any trainee 
asking for help. Don’t be shy! 


Listed below are the five clearance steps at WHIUS: 
1. Production Studio Checklist 

Air Studio Checklist 

Audition Tape - Demonstration Program 
FCC Regulations Exam 

WHUS Policy/Operations Exam 
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Production Studio Checklist 


Labs £1-5 will enable you to receive production studio clearance. The various items on the Pro- 
duction Studio Checklist will be explained and practiced during the first four labs. In addition, each 
lab group will be responsible for producing several 30 or 60-second public service announcements 
and/or station promotion announcements. All necessary training for the production of your psa 
or spa is included in the checklist. At the end of lab 4, your instructor will sign you off in that 
section of the checklist. 


Lab +5 will serve as an evaluation session for you. During this lab a different instructor will mect 
with you individually and sign off the checklist items after you have demonstrated an acceptable 
level of understanding. Any problem areas can be identified and clarified at this time. 

Once you have received instruction and evaluation signatures, you have obtained production studio 
clearance! You may reserve studio time for practice and preparation of your audition'demo tapes. 


AIR CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


Studio B is available to cleared produccrs on a scheduled basis. The schedule is posted next to the 
door. You may sign-up in person or call and ask somconce to help you out. People are urged to 
reserve time IN ADVANCE when specific projects or deadlines are involved. i order to minimize 
any confusion or conflict over the use of the studio. 


During the school year, when staff levels are high, the gencral limits for studio time are two hours 
per day and six hours per weck. This limit provides a reasonable level of access for everyone. When 
Studio B is not formally reserved, it is available to any cleared producer for practice and production. 


Air Studio Checklist 


Labs #6-9 will focus on the Air Studio. Instruction on the various items on the checklist will be’ 
provided by your lab mstructor. In addition, all trainees arc encouraged to visit the air studio for 
the purpose of obscrving live studio operations. During lab £8 your instructor will complete your 
instruction on all the checklist items. He‘she will then sign the instruction section of your copy 
of the ‘checklist. 


Lab #9 will serve as an evaluation session for the Air Studio Checklist. A different instructor will 
come for this lab and meet with you individually to complete the evaluation of all checklist items. 
Once you complete all the items on this list, you may proceed with the remaining air clearance steps 
-- you're on the way! 


Audition-Demonstration Tape 


Tapes should be about 10 minutes in length. Please include a music playlist for ALL the material 
you used. Blank forms will be provided and explained in class. All demo tapes are to be returned 
to the Program Director for evaluation. 


The music playlist should list all songs actually played AND at least fifteen more you would use 
during your show, in the order you would play them. Please arrange these extra songs into sets that 
will demonstrate your knowledge of music and its presentation. Thematic or historical approaches 
may be used for the various sets. Also, be sure to include the recorded psa or spa you produced 
during the lab sessions. 

The areas for evaluation of your tape include announcing, production and program content. We 
realize your are new and still unfamiliar with the “on-air” experience -- we are looking for a basic, 
standard level of competence for air clearance. We want you be as prepared as possible before 
going on the air, so that both you AND your listeners will enjoy the programming. Until you can 
demonstrate this basic level of performance in a production setting, you are not truly ready for air 
clearance. If you sincerely work on your skills, and demonstrate paticnce and determination in your 
efforts, you will be able to succeed and pass this clearance step. It’s really a matter of time and 
practice. 


During the evaluation of your tape, the following questions are considered: 


e Are you generally relaxed and clear when speaking? 

e Is your pacing and style appropriate to the kind of show you’re doing? 
¢ Do you operate the equipment competently? 

e Are the segues well-executed; does the music flow appropriately? 

e Are the tapes and/or carts used correctly? 


© Do you follow the format we use for the vanous block programs on WHUS? Are you 
producing a brand new show for the station, one that we do not currently feature? If so. ex- 
plain your format. 


AIR CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


During class sessions and labs we will review the various approaches to the production of demo 
tapes. There are several variations possible. using different combinations of program components 
or elements. I.isted below are the program elements to be included in your demo program: 


® Mic breaks - intro and outro your show: in-between music sets; talk about the music; PSA’s; 
SPA’s; weather; at least 1 legal ID. 


© Music sets - plan at least four sets of songs of at least three songs each. Telescope the songs, 
in order to present ONLY the open and close of cach song. Always include ALL segues. 


e News - include a 2-3 minute sample newscast, with a weather forecast at the end. Get copy 
from the AP Wire. 


Your demo tape should sound like a “mini-program” with a distinct beginning. middle portion and 
closing. Before submitting your tape. give it ONE MORE LISTEN -- is it really the best you can 
do? Are there any mistakes you hear that you're leaving in? If YOU can hear something. be as- 
sured the Program Director will as well, and that your tape may not pass the first time. Take 
yourself and your work seriously enough to be objective and self-critical, and to receive other crit- 
icism of your production in a professional manner. Our common goal is for WHUS to have the 
best airsound possible. Teamwork and mutual support is the only way for us to reach, and main- 
tain that goal! 


FCC Regulations Exam 


All material required for passing this step is presented in class sessions. Please refer to your copy 
of the syllabus, and read the FCC material we will distribute in class. There will be time for 
questions and answers in each class. 


The FCC exam uses a multiple-choice format and 75% is the passing score. The exam will be 
given during the final class session. Most trainees pass this test the first time, and almost everyone 
passes the make-up. If you do the reading and ask questions, you can be assured of doing well on 
this clearance step. 


WHUS Policy and Operations Exam 


This is also a multiple-choice exam with a passing score of 75%. Material for this exam is based 
on the Constitution and Code of Conduct of WHUS Radio, which was distributed during the first 
class. In addition, there are questions pertaining to the production studio and specific FCC rules 
and procedures for WIIUS operators. 


This exam will be given during our last class session. Please bring any questions on either exam 
to the final review session before the exams are administered. Once you have passed BOTII cxams. 
you will be issued a copy of FCC Form 756, the Broadcast Operator Permit. 


Closure - Where do we go from here? 


During our final class we will review the status of everyone in the program. and answer any re- 
maining questions about the air clearance procedures. Any problems or difficulties can be discussed 
and resolved at that time. Most of you, if you put in the time and effort during the weeks of this 
program. will be eligible to apply for airtime during the next schedule period. Once you reccive air 
clearance, you may work on the air as a fill-in announcer‘programmer until the next schedule be- 
gins. You are now well on your way to accomplishing your personal or long-term goals at 
WHUS....! 


AIR CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


WHUS Radio History 1915-1990 
INTRODUCTION 


WHIUS is the noncommercial educational FM radio station licensed to the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Connecticut. Operating year round with a power of 3200 watts, WHUS provides 
community radio services to UConn and surrounding areas in Southern New England. 


WHUS is staffed by one full-time and three half-time paid professional managers, and the station 
is operated by over 100 campus and community volunteers. Student work-study. and internship 
positions supplement and support the various departments. 


A diverse and integrated mix of multi-cultural music and information programs are provided to give 
listeners alternative choices to commercial radio programming in our region. 


WHUS is also a public access media learning environment where interested individuals may join 
and learn about the art and science of radio. Three times each year WHUS offers an 1 1-week radio 
training program -- anyone may apply for admission, either from the UConn campus or from sur- 
rounding communities. Programs are offered in September, February and June. Legal, technical 
and aesthetic arcas arc covered, and this program is a common starting point for all departments 
at the station. Advanced training and specialized news training is also available. 


WHIUS reccives financial support from a balance of three sources. University support is stable and 
exists in the form of undergraduate student fecs based on enrollment. Listener support is the second 
largest income source. followed by program underwriting by community businesses. Future re- 
venue growth is to be developed from business and listener sources, with the goal of having those 
areas match the level of university student fee support. 


WHIUS is active in national and international radio activities and associations. As of 1989, WHUS 
is a member of IBS (The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System), NFCB (The National Fedcration 
of Community Broadcasters), AMARC (The World Association of Community Radio 
Broadcasters), and NAB (The National Association of Broadcasters). 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WHUS RADIO: 1915-1990 


WHUS is one of the oldest radio stations in Connecticut, and its origins lie in the historic period 
before 1920 when basic experiments with the electromagnetic spectrum were conducted. Radio, 
as we know it today, did not exist yet. The first documented use of “the wireless” at UConn was 
in 1915. 


Experimentation and the Early Years: 1920-1960 


In 1920 an experimental station operated by students in the School of Engineering was established. 
This was the same year the federal government began licensing commercial radio stations. The 
AM station operated intermittently until 1946 when it started broadcasting as UCBS (Connecticut 
Broadcasting System). 


In 1940 WHUS became a charter-member of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, the first and 
only national organization of university-licensed radio stations in the United States. (Today IBS 
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has almost 500 member-stations in the U.S., Canada and New Zealand. In 198], the current 
WHUS Gencral Manager (John Murphy) was elected to the IBS Board of Directors and since 1983 
has served as Director of Station Relations.) 


In 1956 the UCBS call Ictters were changed to WHUS, as dual AM and FM services began. At 
this time WHUS-FM was a 10 watt noncommercial educational FM radio station. 


Transitions and New Roots: 1960-1980 


WHIUS became a member of the CBS Radio Network in the Spring of 1962, and maintamed sep- 
arate AM and FM studios (and programming) until the mid-1970’s. 


In 1968, WHUS-FM raised its power to 1250 watts and changed its radio network affiliation to 
ABC. The power increase was made possible with a donation ($10,000) and loan($4500) from the 
Board of Trustccs as well as a $10,000 matching loan from the undergraduate student government. 


Another power increase was granted by the Federal Communications Commission in 1971, and 
WHUS implemented the increase in 1974. Existing equipment was modified to provide 3200 watts 
of powcr, which is still authorized today. This increase gave WIHIUS a 50-60 mile radius of cover- 
age, reaching listeners all over Eastern Connecticut, Western Rhode Island and Southern 
Massachusetts. At about this same time, for both economic and programming reasons, it was de- 
cided to combine all personnel and resources into one FM broadcast operation. 


In 1977 WHUS made its Jast major technical change and began broadcasting in stereo. Also in 
1977, WHUS joined NCB, the National Federation of Community Broadcasters -- an progressive 
association of community-licenscd and listener-supported alternative radio stations bascd in 
Washington, D.C. 


In the Fall of 1978, WHUS hired its first full-time professional General Manager. WIIUS joined 
the Pacifica Program Service shortly thereafter, and later became an affiliate of the Pacifica News 
Service. 


Expansion and Innovation in the 1980’s 


In 1981, WIIUS established annual Radiothons for listener-support. Since that time the level of 
investment in WHUS by listeners has grown from a humble beginning of $3000 to $27,000. 


In 1985, after conducting one of the largest campaigns in station history, UConn undergraduates 
voted overwhelmingly to increase student fee support for WHUS. The station fee/subsidy was 
raised from $4 per student per year to $10. In 1988 over $120,000 was gencrated by this fee. 


Also that ycar, WHUS achieved full fiscal autonomy and responsibility by establishing its own Fi- 
nance Board. Oversight of the WIIUS Activity Fee was transferred from USG, The Undergraduate 
Student Government, to The WIIUS Finance Board. Comprised of representatives of WHUS. 
USG, The UConn President’s Office, local media and the public, the Finance Board provides 
continuous monitoring of fiscal operations and planning. Annual audits are conducted by State 
officials to insure proper operation of the activity fund. 


To increase staff support and station development, WHUS established three additional half-time 
paid professional positions -- the Business Manager, Chief Operator and Chief Engineer. 


In 1985, WHUS was selected by IBS as the host station for the IBS New England Regional Radio 
Conference. This annual meeting draws over 200 people from all six states and the New York City 
area each November. Workshops focus on many aspects of station operation and development, 
and current legal, economic and social issues affecting the media are explored. 1989 will be the fifth 
consecutive year for WHUS to host this event. 


On April Fool’s Day in 1987 and 1988, WIHIUS conducted a unique experiment in sterco FM 
broadcasting. The station broadcast two separate programs simultaneously throughout the day -- 
one on the left channel and one on the right. Listeners could choose one or the other or both. 
Sometimes the separate programs were produced in a coordinated manner, other times the contrasts 
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were startling and challenging to the ears. The listener response was excellent. The April Fool’s 
Day celebration was not done this year, to avoid overuse of the idea, but it may return to kick of 
the 1990's. 


In 1988, WHUS became a founding member of AMARC, The World Association of Community 
Radio Broadcasters. Bascd in Canada, this unique organization represents an exciting and future- 
oriented effort to bring together independent radio stations and produccrs at the global level. 
WHUS sent delegates to the AMARC 2 Conference (Vancouver, British Columbia, 1986) and the 
historic AMARC 3 Conference (Managua, Nicaragua, 1988), where the final charter was approved. 
Over 450 people from over 40 countries attended. AMARC has applicd to the United Nations for 
NGO Status (Non-Governmental Organization). which will enable the organization to obtain 
funding support from a wide range of international media sources. As AMARC grows, new 
projects and programs of exchange “will give member stations unique opportunities to connect their 
listeners with radio from around the world. 


In 1988, WHUS co-sponsored the first-ever state-based conference about jazz in Connecticut. The 
Hartford Jazz Society and The Connecticut Jazz Confederation shared the costs and preparation 
for “Connecticut: The State of Jazz 1988.” The November 15 conference also included an evening 
concert tribute to the music and spirit of Thelonious Monk. 


In 1988, WHUS began sub-carrier test transmissions of CRIS, The Connecticut Radio Information 
Service. CRIS, the only radio reading service for the blind and print-handicapped operating in the 
state, broadcasts 24 hours a day and provides readings from daily newspapers, magazines and 
popular books. CRIS officials asked WHUS to support the service by rebroadcasting and extending 
its special closed-circuit signal to the Eastern Connecticut region. WHUS agreed to run signal tests, 
and in July 1989 the station will officially join the CRIS family for a one-year trial period. If all 
goes well, and the WIHIUS main broadcast signal is not adversely affected by the CRIS sub-carrier 
signal, then WIIUS will maintain its support in the future. It is a great service for the community, 
and everyone involved hopes this experiment is a success. 


1989 was a historic year for WIIUS, for one other important reason. On July 11, WHUS was se- 
lected by IBS as one of four national test models for the expansion of National Public Radio to 
include college, community and minority-opcrated radio stations. IBS testimony before the Public 
Radio Expansion Task Force proposed the inclusion of up to 50 of its member stations in a new 
national campaign to increase public awareness. participation and support of public radio distrib- 
uted programs. Satcllite interconnection of these new stations will be a vital part of this expansion 
project. 


Today, WHUS is one of the oldest and largest college radio stations in the U.S. Based on data 
collected by IBS and considering staff size, station income, programming services and training op- 
portunities we are among the top 10% nationally. (During the past decade the station budget has 
increased from $30,000 to over $175,000 annually -- derived from UConn undergraduate fees, 
listener-sponsors and local businesses.) The WHUS Radio Training Program has been used as a 
model for development at over 40 stations in the U.S. and thanks to MANY years of hard work 
by our staff. we enjoy an excellent relationship with many components of the broadcast industry 
-- record companies, musicians/artists, independent producers, clubs and promoters. 


Where is Our Future? 


As we move into the 1990’s, WHUS is positioned to play a significant role in the development of 
community and alternative radio in our state and in New England. National and international 
connections will be strengthened. providing new and exciting opportunities for innovation and ex- 
cellence in radio programming, production and distribution. 


However globally we may think, we must also act locally. We must improve the quality and 
quantity of services we provide to the UConn community and local region. WHUS is participatory 
radio in that listeners have the opportunity to join us and sce what it’s like on “our side of the 
box.” Whatever we do, we must be relevant to the interests and needs of the people in our area. 
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We cannot afford to build our future on feet of clay -- we have great opportunities before us and 
careful planning will give us a solid foundation for the future. 


The family within WHUS is growing. The family of community radio in our country and around 
the world is growing. We are all striving to fulfill our public trust and to serve with quality, integrity 
and openness. But it will always come down to the simple reality of transmitters and listeners. 
We need to reach out for those growing numbers of listeners and seekers of alternative radio choices 
and give them reasons to tune and and care about us as we care about them. 
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Information Brief 


A limited number of copies of this document are available. 
to folks who didn’t come to the April 1st staff meeting. 


it here and leave it. Please do take to give 


Our New R-60 Conso-e has 
what stations really want: reliable illu- 
minated switches— everywhere, smooth 
feeling P&G faders; a powerful monitor 
section. Our exclusive Simple Phone™ 
module is friendly and easy-to-operate, 
providing error-free talk segments. 


The R-60 is TOTALLY MODULAR to 
streamline service—no motherboard 
mounted components. The quality ofeach 
module is unsurpassed; we even mea- 
sure every resistor, capacitor, and diode 


Please take it only if you need one. Otherwise, review 


before it's installed. Completed consoles 
are burned in prior to final test. Meticulous 
care is the key here, so you.can expect the 
ultimate in reliability. © ae reig 

Perhaps more important than ‘high 
technology features and good looks is the 
fact that the R-60 is built and supported by 
Audioarts Engineering—a highly profes- 
sional and dependable company you can 
count on. 


-A-SUCCESSFUL STATION BEGINS 
witH R-60. 


600 Industria! Drive, New Bern. North.C 


arolina _28562° ( 


tel 919-638-7000 /-252-638-7000 / Email: sales @ wheatstone.com) 
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R-60 Module Faceplates 


KEROPTIONE 


HOPN 


IN-60 INPUT 


A Perfect Balance between high 
technology and control features: Sealed 
switches control input and bus selection 

‘ along with a cue function—sealed for reli- 

_ ability and internally illuminated (LED) for 
clarity, appearance and ultra low mainte- 
nance. And of course all switching is done 
electronically, in properly designed circuits 
‘that achieve super isolation and reliabil- 
ity—with the added bonus of virtually 
noiseless operation. 


You can select between the A or B 
-electronically balanced inputs and assign 
to any combination of the PROGRAM, 
AUDITION and MONO busses. The chan- 
nel can be placed into CUE by pressing 
its switch and released automatically by 
hitting the channel ON button, or simply 
hitting the CUE switch again—it's designed 
to be user-friendly. Super smooth P&G 
conductive plastic faders assure reliabil- 
ity, but are plug-in replaceable should 
disaster strike. Channel ON/OFF switches 
are heavy-duty, made for the job, and are 
T1-3/4 LED lamp illuminated to eliminate 
incandescent hassles. Internally mounted 
< . Mic preamp submodules allow any com- 
j.? ination of mic and line channels. 


SIMPLE PHONE™ 


Every station needs to handle talk seg- 
ments, so it ought to be easy. Audioarts’ 
~. exclusive Simple Phone™ module is the new 
:....design that makes it So. 


When he wishes to handle a phone seg- 
ment, the announcer simply hits the set-up 
‘button (COM), allowing direct communication 
-(via the cue system) for a preliminary inter- 
- view between him and the caller. When ready 
to go on-air he hits the channel ON button, 
which automatically releases the setup func- 
tion and routes both the announcer and caller 
to air. If the segment is to be recorded for 
later use, the AUDITION or MONO bus would 
be selected. And because the bus assign 
switches on the Simple Phone™ module are 
electronically interlocked, the Program-to-Air 
selection will have been released to prevent 
a mishap. 


Technically the concept is simple: 
=the module automatically creates a mix-mi- 
“nus from any one of its three bus select 
“buttons, receives all signals from the selected 
bus, feeds them to the caller, and then auto- 
matically routes those signals and the caller 
back to the bus without any feedback or feed- 
back null circuitry. 


:- Torecap: the announcer selects the bus 
- that he wants to operate from (for instance, 
-. PGM for live, AUD for record); he then sets 
.-up the call with the COM setup button and 
once satisfied, energizes the channel ON 
- button to begin the segment. That's all there 
*" “is to it! 
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Chapter Contents 
Fader and Level Controls .........ssssssssserssseresssensnnnensnssnnanecenensanenees 4-1 
Input and Output Assign Switches......--ssssssssssssssseseerserseeensessnees 4-1 
Cueing PPPPPPPTTT TTT Wave ccc cceceucecet¥e A og pSetaccouvastoweue Seay 4-2 
The Console Cl0ck ......::.:-ssessssssssessesressesrensncsecnccnsnsanasnsesssessrsseess 4-2 


The following notes are provided as an aid to understanding the console’s 
operation. It is impossible, without writing a fair-sized text book, to cover all 
possible aspects of console use. The basics are as follows: 


FADER AND LEVEL CONTROLS 


Normally, the faders will be run at the “in-hand” setting indicated by the 
dot on the fader scale, corresponding to about 12 dB below maximum fader 
setting. - However, always set your fader position to show proper levels 
on the PROGRAM meters. Don’t pay much attention to’ where the fader 
knobs are. Move them to where they must be to read correct levels on the 
oer meters. (Don’t be confused by the audition meters — ignore 

em. 


Run the headphone level at a ‘setting that is comfortable for you, but 
remember, LOUD SOUNDS CAN DAMAGE YOURHEARING. Remember that 
a signal source miay be at a higher level than you think it is. Be careful when 
switching channels ON or into CUE, if they will be heard in the headphones. 
NOTE The CUE level control also affects headphone volume for channels 
that are in CUE. ~ 


INPUT AND OUTPUT ASSIGN SWITCHES 


The console is provided with three output busses: two stereo and one 
mono. The output busses are utilized by assigning input channel sources to 
them. For example: IN-60 module #5 is assigned to AUD if the AUD button 
for that channel pressed and the internal AUD LED is illuminated. sar 


The PGM, or Program, bus is generally used for the on-air signal. For 
example, if the commercial spot recorded on the cart machine connected to 
channel 7 is supposed to be heard on air, then channel 7 should be assigned 
to PGM. On the other hand, if you have two studio mics that should both be 
on-air, those two channels should be assigned to PGM. 
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' OPERATION 


Even though, at a particular time, only one or two inputs may need to be 
assigned to the PGM bus, the other inputs may still be used. For example, 
while achannel 2 studio micis on-air, and with a CD being played on channel 
6, and also on-air as background to the studio mic, the operator can assign 
the tape recorder on channel 9 to the AUD, or Audition, bus, with AUD then 
being selected at the CR (Control Room), so the operator can locate a certain 
song on the tape without interfering with the on-air signal. 


LINE PRESELECTOR (not shown) 


The LS-60 line preselector, mounted in the console meterbridge, comes 
standard with every R-60 console (18-input mainframes also have room for 
one optionally available additional preselector). The preselector is a bank of 
six switches that selects one of six stereo line inputs for routing to any input 
module or monitor module (CR-60 or SC-60) external line input. It is used to 
expand the input source capability of the console. 


CUEING 


In addition to the assignment features described above, the console has 
an additional mono bus called CUE that can be used by the operator when 
he or she needs to be sure that, for example, the cart machine on channel 
6 is set to play the right jingle. Channel 6 CUE button is pushed, and the 
associated LED lights. The material on that channel appears in the 
headphones, and also the cue speaker. 

_ Meanwhile, the on-air signal is uninterrupted. Once the cart 
selection is verified, the CUE button is pressed again to take the channel out 
of CUE. At the proper time, the channel is then turned ON. If the external 
logic to the cartis connected to the module logic port, pushing the ON button 
can also start the cart machine. In addition, 4 

for-the-channel, the CUE button doesn’t have to be pressed to take the 
channel out of CUE; this will be accomplished automatically when the 
channel's ON button is pushed. 


THE CONSOLE CLOCK 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The R-60 console clock (48-inputmainframes-cnly) is a six-digit time-of- 
day clock with LED display designed for mounting in the console meterbridge. 
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When the light is off, the “A” input is 
selected. “B” is selected when the light 


1s On. 
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There are 12 or 13 input modules in the console. 


IN-60 INPUT MODULE 


A/B SOURCE - This switch (LED illuminated) selects between two elec- 
tronically balanced stereo line inputs. 

ASSIGN - These switches (LED illuminated) route channel signal to 
Program, Audition or Mono buses. 

CUE SWITCH - (LED illuminated) sends the pre-fader signal to the CR 


module, where it interrupts the headphone signal and it will be heard in the Cue © 


speaker on the upper right of the console. 

‘ Depressing the. cue switch activates this function. Cue is 
released when the cue button is pressed again, or can be dipswitch- 
programmed to automatically release when the channel ON button is 
activated. 

FADER - A long-throw 104mm Penny & Giles precision conductive plastic 


fader is provided to assure the absolute maximum of reliability. Color-coded - 


knobs are optionally available. 

ON/OFF SWITCHES - The ON switch when depressed turns the channel 
signal on and can also start an external source machine, and be programmed 
to mute control room or studio speakers, as well as automatically restart the 
elapsed time timer. The OFF switch will turn off the module. 


(Exceet $c the, prove wabule.) 


More than one bus can be selected at a time. 


The mono bus is not used by WHUS. 
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Generally, you will operate the input module as follows: 


The INPUT button’s light will be on or off depending on whether you need to select the A or 
B input for this module. Hitting any button toggles its light on and off (selects B or A). 

The PGM light should be on and the other “ASSIGN” lights (AUD and MONO) should be 
off. This makes sure this channel is assigned (routed) to the Program output and is therefor ready 
to air. I suggest you keep the PGM light on for all channels; turn individual channels on and off 
using the ON and OFF buttons. 

To cue the channel, simply press the CUE button, turning the CUE button’s light on. You will 
now be listening to the CUEed audio from the headphones and the cue speaker (provided the 
CUE volume is up). (Neither the fader position nor the channel on/off status affects the cue 
volume.) Pressing ON automatically drops the channel out of cue (the CUE light turns off and 
the channel no longer is audible from the cue speaker). However, pressing CUE does not 
automatically turn the channel off. You must make sure the channel you are cueing is off or, at 
least, has its fader turned down all the way or you will air the material you are cueing. 

Turn the channel on with the ON button, off with the OFF button. The ON button will 
operate the CD and minidisc player’s PAUSE feature remotely. One way to work is to leave the 
faders in reasonable “up” positions and turn on only the channel you’re currently airing (and then 
adjust its level.) Another way to work is to leave any channels you might use on, then bring the 
faders up and down as you use each individual channel. Try to avoid having several channels on 
and faders up simultaneously. This invites accidents and adds noise. 

Set the fader position so the PROGRAM meters show proper levels. Some people preset their 
levels in audition before actually going on air in program. If you do this, make sure to turn off 
the PGM light when you tum on the AUD light or you will air your material as you level check. 


Por, 


ph Behlicated module Le geiting callers on aic. 


SIMPLE PHONE™ INPUT 


The Simple Phone™ module is designed to automatically handle telephone 
call-in segments—either live and on-the-air or for later (recorded) use. 
(Technically the module creates a mix-minus from any one of its three bus 
select buttons, receives all signals from the selected bus, feeds them to the 
caller, and then automatically routes those signals and the caller back to the 
bus witheut-anyfeedbeck-erfeedback-nulteirentitry. 
When hé*wishes to handle a phone segment, the announcer hits the set- 
up button (COM), allowing direct communication (via the console cue system) 
for a preliminary interview between him and the caller. When ready to go on- 
air he hits the channel ON button, which automatically releases the setup 
function and routes both the announcer and caller to air. If the segment is 
to be recorded for later use, the AUDITION e=¥s@M@ bus would be selected 
(it's output would feed an external tape recorder). Because the bus assign 
switches on the Simple Phone™ module are electronically interlocked, the 
Program-to-Air selection will have been released to prevent a mishap. Note 
the module's channel ON/OFF buttons can be used to start and stop the 
remote machine. 

Recap: the announcer selects the bus that he wants to operate from (PGM 
for live, AUD wauiibi@ for record); he then sets up the call with the COMM 
setup button and when ready, energizes the channel ON button to begin the 
segment. Everything else is automatic. 


WHUS note: well, it’s a little more complicated than that because you still 
have to deal with the telephone interface control panel (the black panel . 
with the bat-handle switch and the big red buttons). You may also want to 
use the telephone itself. Typically, here’s how you set up a call: 

e Receive the call on the telephone. 

e On the black telephone interface panel, select the correct line with the 
bat-handle switch and press the red ON button. (This is like picking 
up another extension.) 

e Hang up the telephone. 

e Press COM/SET-UP and talk to the caller with the main mic and 
headphones. (the fader must be up to heac then » 

e When you’re ready to go on air, press the Simple Phone module’s ON 
LOLOO, SARaRRaRE RSET ang the man mike ON Letsn. 

e Adjust your levels with the main mike fader. Adjust the caller’s level 
with the Simple Phone module fader. 

e When you’re done with the caller, fade them down or turn off the 
Simple Phone module. 

e Then don’t forget to press the red OFF button that’s on the telephone 
interface panel. This releases the phone line for another caller. 
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Mopu te ConTROLS 


(MONITORING Conttols what you hear. 


that’s whore, you axe! 
CR-60 CONTROL ROOM MODULE | 


SOURCE SELECTION - This bank of LED-illuminated Switches is used to 
determine the signal to be monitored in the control room*Choices include the 
three busses (PGM, AUD, MONO) or EXT 1&2 {electronically balanced stereo 
external line inputs; used for signals such as air, or may be wired to the line 
preselector located in the meterbridge). , 

CUE - This control determines the volume of the internal cue speaker 
mounted in the meterbridge, 
eutput. The cue signal interrupts the headphone circuit, and may-alse-be 


The cue signal is automatically activated whenever an input module CUE 
switch is pressed. Itis de-activated when the switch is pressed again, or mey 
when the module's channel ON switch is pressed 
bet that's you, huh ? 
The HDPN level control drives a headphone amplifér. This powerful built- 
in amp will satisfy all but the most demanding DJs. 
for-a-separate-externalampiifier, 


CR - level control determines contro 


1 room monitor level é 


PROGRAMMABLE FUNCTIONS - Cue normally interrupts HDPN monitor, 


light 
ON-AIR Pease - An on-air bealy relay closure is provided; it may be activated 
whenever any of the control room microphones are open 


j Heho A board is NOW modified 
tm corse. tose, contol sitions. 
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Ainbestom module, Sor vee with font Sorc gE Strdios Béc 
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Mopute ConTrROLs 


<< coctpele unt S head x Laks You pat wn. another studio toom 
and by people ot the frat door! 


other 
SC-60,STUDIO CONTROL MODULE 


SOURCE SELECTION - This bank of LED- illuminated switches is used to 
determine the signal to be monitored in | . \-Choicesincludethe . 
three busses (PGM, AUD, MONO) or EXT 1 & 2 {electronically balanced stereo 
external line inputs; used for signals such as air, or may be wired to the line 
preselector located in the meterbridge). 

TALKBACK BUTTON - This momentary button feeds the announcer mic 
signal to studio output. Since the TB signal is internally routed from a pre- 
fader point.on the announcer’s mic channel, the TB button operates 
independently of the announcer mic channel ON/OFF status. 

STUDIO - This control determines the studio monitor level. Sticicouipat 


it 
if 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
| 

} 


STUDIO MUTE - The studio mic module may be dipswitch-selected to mute 
studio whenever the studio mic is ON. This mute function prevents feedback 

_ when monitor speakers are utilized. 
MONO OUTPUT (internal) - The console's mono output circuitry is located 

on the studio module printed circuit board. It may be used to feed signal to 
a caller hybrid, for a remote skimmer feed, or any application requiring a 
dedicated mono feed. An easily accessible internally mounted trimpot is 
provided for easy calibration. .Like the PGM and AUD outputs; this signal is 
also electronically balanced to assure compatibility and noise free performance. 


Press “TB, talk into mann prike,, (xt shod not be ON 
avd edtted-Uup > anid brockeas-Ors yout Vorte « 73 
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WHUS Studio Computer Use Policies 


Please read before using the computer 


By John Schwenk, Chief Engineer, 12/13/00 


Why a policy is needed: 


e Adapting a personal computer for group use requires cooperation. 

e Computers are complicated and fragile and many things can damage the hardware and software. 

¢ Computers suffer from “entropy”; accumulating system damage, but, by judicious use, the rate of 
entropy increase can be slowed. 

e Having many users requires simplicity and consistency of the user interface so that users aren’t 

confused. 

There is great demand for studio B. It’s not appropriate to tie up the studio for non-audio work. 

Audio files are huge and hard disk space limited. 

Hard disks are subject to failure, with concomitant loss of all data. 

It is incumbent upon each of us to be considerate of our fellow staff members who also need to use 

the computer. 


The Policy 


1) A “security” program keeps you from accidentally altering the operating system files or settings or 
from running non-audio-related programs.’ 

2) You should store all your files in a special place. Locate the folder named “USER FOLDERS” on 
the desktop and create a folder within it to store your files. Name your folder with your name so that 
you can be unambiguously identified as the owner. For example, my folder is called “J Schwenk”. If 
I can’t identify you from your folder name, I may delete your files without warning you. 

3) Needless to say, don’t mess with other people’s files. 

4) Back up all your files on a CD-R/W (re-writable CD) or CD-R (write-once CD) after each work 
session. All files on the hard disk are subject to loss or deletion. 1 will delete larger and older files 
when the hard disk gets too full. CD-R and CD-R/W discs are available from room 112 for WHUS 
broadcast-related work. See the list of people who have access on the door. 

5) Use the computer & studio for audio production work only. 

6) Don’t install any software. If you have a need to do this, see the Chief Engineer. 

7) Please don’t mess with any program settings or preferences. If you think something needs to be 
changed, contact the Chief Engineer. 


' Any reasonably computer-proficient person can defeat this protection. You’re not proving you’re cool if you do. (You're 
proving you’re immature.) If you need to use some disallowed aspect of the system, see the Chief Engineer. Provisions can 
be made. Also, there will be times when the security is not in force. Please be especially careful with the system at those 
times. 
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Using the Computer for Audio Production: 


Course Outline 


Vers. 1.1 2/21/01 
By John Schwenk 


Course Policies 
Practice on your own is imperative; “use it or lose it.” 
Digital Recording concepts 
Learn these concepts by running the tutorial on the desktop: A Short Course In Digital Audio. 
Reel-to-reel, cart, and cassette decks are analog recording devices 
Computer, DAT, and sampler are digital recording devices 
Digital: Continuous analog signal converted to a stream of numbers taken (sampled) at regular intervals 
Sampling Rate: the rate at which the numbers are generated/sampled/played back 
Affects the bandwidth (amount of treble) of the sound you can capture 
44,100 samples per second is CD quality. 22,000 Hz or less is voice quality 
The sampling rate must always be more than twice the highest audio frequency you want to capture 
Too low a sample rate can result in “aliasing” (on record) and “imaging” (playback); bad sound 
Use 44.1 kHz for broadcast production. 
Word size: the precision of the numbers that represent the signal 
Affects the signal-to-noise ratio (S/N) a.k.a. dynamic range you record with 
16-bits is CD quality. 8-bits is worse-than-phone quality; don’t use it 
Low precision (ie, 8-bits) results in excessive noise; each add’l bit gives 6 db better S/N ratio 
Use 16 bits for broadcast production. 
Doubling the sample rate or doubling the word size doubles the size of the resulting file 
Recording in stereo (vs. mono) doubles the size of the resulting file 
Record voiceovers in mono, music in stereo to conserve disk space 
Rule of thumb: 20 seconds of mono sound per megabyte (MB) at 16-bit, 44.1 kHz; 10 sec. per MB stereo 
Computer: Use for recording, editing, mixing, processing, MP3 encoding/decoding, CD copying, & CD production 
Please read and head WHUS Studio Computer Use Policies 
Input comes from Program, output goes to Channel 3B (turntable 1 is on 3A) 
Studio computers are for audio production. Avoid office work or general websurfing here, please. 
Don’t mess with any settings. If you think they need changing (they may), see the Chief Engineer 
Don’t install software without permission from the Chief Engineer 
Create a directory with your name within USER FOLDERS to store all your audio and other files 
Shutdown the computer properly when done. Run START->SHUTDOWN, and turn off monitor in back 
Some of the programs, such as CoolEdit2000 and Windows itself, do have bugs! If things start acting funny, I 
recommend closing everything and restarting the computer. 
Save your work: use CD-Rs or CD-R/W discs to permanently store your work 
Always back up and permanently store your files on another computer or CD-R or R/W disc; your files may have to 
be removed from the computer without notice. Please delete your files as soon as you can. We all have to share 
limited hard disk space. 
CD-R discs: recordable CDs; permanent, write-once medium. Cannot be erased or rewritten. Under $1 each 
Can be data CDs or audio CDs: 
Data CD is a computer readable disc like a huge floppy. Can have audio (or other) files, easily opened by 
CoolEdit or other programs, but these are not playable in a CD player. 
Audio CD is playable on a CD player. Tracks have to be ripped to be read back into the computer. 
Disc must be certified to work at speed you burn at or faster (i.¢., 1X, 2X, 4X, etc.) 
The drive in studio B computer is 8X4X32; bums CD-Rs at 8X, CD-RWs at 4X, reads at 32X 
CD-R/W discs: rewritable data CDs; files can be changed and deleted but cannot be made playable on a CD player. 
Works as a 650 megabyte floppy disc but is slow and finicky. Must be formatted first — takes an hour. Usable only 
on computers with “Direct CD” software. About $1.50 each. 
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CD-R and CD-R/W discs are subject to damage from scratching either side. The information is stored under a thin 
layer on the label side. Pens will scratch it. Some markers will eventually bleed through and ruin it. 
Discs are available free for WHUS broadcast-related work. 
3 & Data Compression: reduction of audio data (and quality) to make files smaller & faster to send over internet 
Generally, data compression reduces sound quality over uncompressed formats 
Note: this is data compression; it is not to be confused with audio /evel compression, a totally unrelated topic 
Examples of compressed formats: MP3, RealAudio, Minidisc/ATRAC, MPEG AAC 
MP3: short for MPEG 2, layer 3 encoding. MPEG = Motion Picture Engineering Group 
MP3s differ in sample rate (lower is worse), and compression ratio (higher is worse) 
Quality varies with SR and compression; can’t generalize, but never as good as .wav files 
Avoid multiple compression/decompressions. Edit/save/produce using .wav, compress to MP3 last 
Please avoid playing audio that has been MP3-compressed on-air if it can be avoided 
Don’t use MP3 encoding for broadcast-related work unless you have to for some reason 
CoolEdit 2000 can open (uncompress), edit, and create (compress to) MP3 files 
To create an MP3 file from your work, choose Save As..., then choose .mp3 as the file type 
Click Options... to choose MP3 quality. There are many options for compression ratio, etc. 
To uncompress an MP3 file, simply double-click. It will open into CoolEdit. You can then save it as a 
“Windows PCM .wav” (see below) 
Winamp is a good MP3 player 
AudioGrabber can “rip” CD tracks (see below) directly to MP3 files (or .wav files) 
Possible uses: 
Posting audio to internet to make file sizes and download speeds reasonably small 
Reducing audio file size before sending as email attachment or FTPing 
Archiving of already broadcast material to fit more material onto CD-R or CD-RW discs 
Fitting 100 or more songs onto a CD-R to play on your home computer or a portable MP-3 player 
CoolEdit 2000: Record, edit, process, mix, MP3 encode/decode 
Learn by running Tutorials, reading the tips on startup, and reading Help items 
Edit view & Multitrack view: the two basic ways to use CoolEdit 
You can switch back and forth using the button in the upper left 
Edit view edits and processes waveforms destructively (ie, sound file is altered) 
Works on one track only 
Use for fine editing of sound 
Gives you access to “transforms”; echo, reverb, compression, etc. 
Multitrack view edits multitrack “sessions” 
Up to 4 parallel tracks play simultaneously (they can be mono or stereo tracks) 
Produces a small .ses (“session”) file that ties together the sound files into a multitrack project 
The sound files are represented as blocks and are each saved separately 
A session consists of all the included sound (.wav) files and the session (ses) file that ties them together 
Provides volume and pan envelopes (they don’t alter the sound file data)\ 
Double click a sound block to open it into the Edit view for fine editing or use of transforms. When done, 
click the button in the upper left to switch back to multitrack view; your wave block is now altered 
Right-click and drag to move a sound block 
Recording: 
You can record into either Multitrack or Edit views 
Use 44100/16-bit for broadcast quality. Must use these settings for CD production also 
Choose stereo only when you need it; it doubles file size: record voice-overs in mono, music in stereo 
Rip CD tracks or record from external CD player through board 
Don’t follow CoolEdit’s instructions to record from the internal CD-ROM; it won’t work 
Ripping: advantage — highest quality, can’t screw up the levels 
Recording: advantage — get only the part of the music you need, not the whole track 
CoolEdit sometimes generates .pk (peak) files in tandem with .wav files. These store the visible representation 
of the wave so that files will open faster. If pk files are generated with your work, you should either delete 
them, or always move/rename them in tandem with the .wav file of the same name. Otherwise, things can get 
messed up. 
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Save audio as “Windows PCM (.wav)” files for highest quality and CD burning compatibility. 
CoolEdit Pro SE: Like CoolEdit 2000 but allows more tracks and lacks transforms 
ProToolsFree: a version of the industry standard audio editor. Very complicated. For advanced users only. 
‘pping CDs: refers to copying CD audio tracks to hard disk digitally; no recording necessary 
Can only rip entire tracks. If you need only a bit for a music bed, you’re better off recording in just that bit. 
Use AudioGrabber to rip. Free version only allows random selection of half the tracks. Close and reopen program 
until the track you want has a check box. 
Click “CDDB” to identify CD and get track titles from internet CD database. (Track titles get used as file names.) 
Check MP3 box to rip to an MP3 file, otherwise rips to .wav file. 
Click Grab to rip selected track(s). Happens faster than real-time (than recording). 
Places ripped track files in CD TRACKS folder. Move them to your folder or they will be deleted. 
You can also use Real Jukebox to rip. Doesn’t have the track number limitation. 
The .wav files produced are huge. Rip sparingly, delete files when done, or archive them to your own disc. Also, you 
should edit them down to just the portion you need to make the file smaller. 
Copying CDs using CD Copier 
Copying copyrighted CDs is illegal and cannot be condoned by WHUS. 
The same drive is used for the source and destination disks. You are prompted when each is needed. 
Producing CDs using Easy CD Creator & Jewel Case Creator. 

Can make data or audio CDs. 

Learn using the Help feature. 

Create audio track files with CoolEdit, ripping, downloading, etc. 

Add fade-in & fade-outs to track files to avoid clicks at track transitions. 
Normalize (Transform menu) to 99% or 100% if you want maximum volume on the CD. 
Can manually edit loud clicks from recordings of records. 
Noise Reduction (Transform menu) can remove noise from records but can add artifacts that are worse. 
Files should be 44.1 kHz sample rate (mono or stereo). Save As “Microsoft PCM (.wav)” 
Note: other .wav formats may not work.. 
Use Wizard or standard interface 
Standard interface: 
Find files on hard disk using browser panes on top 
Drag files into lower pane placing them in the order that you want them on the CD 

Use Test & Copy and slower speeds for greater confidence 

Use Track-at-Once and leave CD open to add to it later. Disadvantage: 2-second gaps will exist between tracks 

Use Disk-at-Once to avoid gaps between tracks. Disadvantage: you can’t add more tracks later 

Read the program’s Help to learn more about these options 

Open Easy Jewel Case Creator to print a case insert with all the track information 

Note that not all CD players can play CD-Rs. Older players, especially, cannot. The station’s can. 

Test the CD-R in the regular CD player. Sometimes they don’t work. If not, it’s garbage. Burn another one. 
Dubbing to/from DAT is possible but beyond scope of this outline. Ask the Chief Engineer for assistance. 
Transferring Files on Network. You can share files between studios or with other computers. See instructions. 
Example Applications to demonstrate: : 

Making a cart 

Dub to cartridge tape or mix toa .wav file and save it. (In the future, when we move to a digital cart playing 
system, having a digital version will be helpful.) 

Producing a public affairs show with in-studio guest or telephone interface 

Transferring vinyl to CD 

1) Record sides 2) Divide tracks into files 3) Trim, clean up, fade-in/out, save/name files 4) Burn 
Downloading music from the internet and buming it to a CD 
Homework. We lear through doing it ourselves, repetition, and presentation of the same material in different forms. 
Doing the following between classes will help in those ways: 
Run the Short Course on Digital Audio (on the desktop) 
Run the CoolEdit2000 tutorials (in the Help menu) 
Read the Help files for items you have questions about 
Make a cart (a fake one is fine) 
Ask your instructor questions 


BRRRRRRRETS 


LA ee 
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Share & Transfer Files Between Computers 


You can use the network to transfer files between studios or other station computers, or you can 
just open the files remotely. 


1. 


On the source computer, designate the folder containing the files you wish to transfer/share 
as a “Shared” folder. (Do this only to your own folder!) 
a) Right-click on folder 
b) Choose “Properties” 
c) Click on “Sharing” tab 
d) Choose “Shared As” 
e) Make other choices presented if desired. By default, you’ll have a read-only folder 
that anyone can read from. 
NOTE: The folder you’ve designated as shared is now available on the network. Note that 
the folder icon changes to show a hand holding it. 
Go to the destination computer and double-click “Network Neighborhood”. 
Navigate through the computers listed to find the folder you made shared and open it. 
Drag the file you wish to transfer to the desired folder on the destination computer. 
e¢ Tomove the file, hold down Shift as you drag. 
e Tocopy the file, hold down Cirl as you drag. 
© Tocreate a shortcut to the file, just drag (file is not copied). 


NOTE: You could also simply open the file from the new computer without transferring it. (Note 


that you will not be able to save it back to the original computer if you’ve made your folder 
read-only.) 


5. You may now wish to turn sharing off. Go back to the source computer and follow step 1 but 


choose “Not Shared”. 
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CD Players 


To Play a CD: 


1. Insert a CD in the bottom player. 

2. Press PLAY on the CD player. 

3. Turn on control board channel 5 by pressing its green 
button. 

4. Slowly "pot up" channel 5 (turn up the channel 5 pot) and 
listen for the CD. 


A typical pot setting for a channel that is active is about 3 or 4. This setting should make 
the meters register significantly. Once the level is set according to the meters, you may set your 
listening volume level with the MONITOR LEVEL or HEADPHONE LEVEL pot, as 
appropriate. You should not use the input level pots as listening level controls. 

If the top CD player had been used, the signal would appear on channel 6 instead of channel 
$: 

Please handle CDs with care. Fingerprints and scratches can cause CDs to skip. 


To Cue a CD: 


1. Insert CD into player. 

2. Set channel pot (5 or 6 depending on CD player used) to 
the cue position (all the way counter-clockwise). (This 
allows you to hear the CD through the cue speaker 
without broadcasting it.) 

3. While listening through the cue speaker, select desired 
track or location, then press PAUSE. (Adjust the cue 
speaker volume with the CUE LEVEL pot.) 

4. Turn CD channel on by pressing the green button. 

5. Pot up the CD channel to 3 or 4. 


You are now ready to press PLAY on the CD player at the appropriate moment to begin 


playing. 
Alternatively, you can press PLAY before potting up. This allows you to fade the track in. 
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Turntables 


This section describes playing and cueing records using the control board inputs, not the 


disco mixer. 


To Play a Record: 


Z. 
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Place a record on turntable 1. 

Turn on channel 3 by pressing its green button. This 
also starts the turntable moving. 

Pot up channel 3 by turning its knob to about 5. 
Carefully place needle on desired track using cueing 
lever of turntable. You should hear the record playing. 


If Turntable 2 had been used, the signal would appear on channel 4 instead of channel 3. 


To Cue a Record: 

1. Place a record on a turntable platter. 

2. Set channel pot (3 or 4 depending on turntable used) to 
the cue position. (This allows you to hear the record 
through the cue speaker without broadcasting it.) 

3. Start platter turning by pressing START/STOP button on 
turntable 

4. Find desired track by carefully placing needle down in 
each location using cue lever on turntable. You should 
hear the record play in the cue speaker. 

5. Once desired track is found, reset needle to just before 
beginning of track. 

6. At the instant the music starts, stop platter rotation by 
pressing turntable START/STOP button again. 

7. Turn platter back using your hand on platter’s edge until 
exact beginning of track is found. “Rocking” the record 
back and forth is helpful to find the exact point at 
which the music starts. 

8. Turn platter about 1/4 turn backwards from this point. 
This will allow time for the Turntable to reach full 
speed before the track begins. 

9. Pot up the Turntable’s channel to about 5. 

You are now ready to turn the channel on and start the record playing by pressing the green 
button. 

Alternatively, you can press the green button before potting up. This allows you to fade the 
track in. 
Record Care 


Please handle records with care. Scratches cause skipping and fingerprints increase noise. 
Hold records by their edges only. Do not put your fingers on the record surface. 
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VPEVVVEEESEESSSLELESEEEERDEREEEEEEEEEESESIIITS 


Records naturally accumulate dust and improper handling leaves fingerprints. You should 
clean records when they are visibly dusty or dirty. You can clean records using a record cleaning 
brush and a few drops of record cleaning fluid distributed across the brush. The exact procedure, 


using the Discwasher system, is described in an appendix. 
Turntable Care 


Turntables are fragile precision machines and must be handled with great care. There are 
many adjustments required to keep the turntable functioning correctly without causing excessive 
record wear. The engineer tries to keep these adjustments correct. Please do not make 
adjustments to the turntables. If there is a problem with a turntable, please alert the Chief 
Engineer by filling out an equipment failure report. If you have special needs, please discuss them 
with him before altering settings yourself. 

Here are some Dos and Don’ts: 


Do: 
e ...use the cueing lever whenever possible to move and place the tonearm. 
e ...be very careful lifting and placing the tonearm. 


Don’t: 

e ...play with the adjustments! Excessive tracking force or other incorrect adjustments 
can break needles, cause excessive record wear, skipping, and distortion. The sole 
exception to this rule is the antiskating adjustment. You may set this equal to the 
tracking force (usually 3) for best fidelity or to zero for use while “scratching” to help 
prevent the needle from jumping out of the grove. 

e lean too hard on the record while “scratching”. Excessive force over time causes the 
platters to become loose. This damage is probably not repairable. Use a light touch. 


Record needles are very delicate and expensive. Handle tonearms with extreme care. Use 
the cueing lever to lift and place the tonearm whenever possible. 

Clean the needle when a visible dust deposit has built up. Use a special stylus cleaning 
brush and very gently draw the brush forward across the needle (in the same direction that the 
record is drawn across the needle). Put a drop of stylus cleaning fluid on the brush, if needed. Do 
not use alcohol for this purpose. It tends to ruin the brush by dissolving the glue that holds the 
bristles. 

A dirty needle can cause a characteristic distortion in the sound as the needle fails to 
properly track the record groove. Record wear is also increased. 
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TASCAM Cassette Deck 


Diagrams and additional information on the TASCAM cassette machine will be found in the 


appendix. 
To Play Cassette: 

1. Insert cassette into TASCAM deck. 

2. Set TASCAM Dolby NR switch to match what the cassette was 
recorded with. (It should say on the cassette label. 

If it is not marked, set Dolby NR to OFF.) 

3. Set TASCAM MONITOR switch to AUTO. 

4. Set TASCAM output level control to about 7. 

5. On control board, put channel 5 INPUT switch in B/CASS 
position. 

6. Pot up channel 5 to about 4. 

7. Turn the channel on by pressing the green button. 

8. Press PLAY on the TASCAM deck. 

To Record Cassette: 

1. Insert cassette into TASCAM deck and rewind or fast- 
forward to the place you wish to begin recording. 

Follow Play directions above if you need to play the 
tape. 

4. Set TASCAM MONITOR switch to AUTO. 

2. To avoid feedback, turn the control board cassette input 
channel off by pressing the red button. 

3. Calibrate the input level so that the TASCAM’s VU meter 
levels match those on the control board. Either the 
Otari's 1 kHz oscillator or the telephone dial tone can 
be used as a steady reference tone for this purpose. To 
use the dial tone, follow the telephone interface 
instructions to pot up a dial tone to 0 dB (100%) on the 
control board VU meters. Adjust the TASCAM’s INPUT 
level pots so that its VU meters also read 0 dB. Press 
TEL. INTERFACE OFF to hang up the phone line and turn 
off control board channel 7 again. The dial tone only 
lasts for 20 seconds or so. To restore it after that, 
turn the telephone interface OFF then ON again. (This 
is equivalent to hanging up a phone and picking it up 
again.) 

5. Set TASCAM Dolby NR as desired. If you’re not sure, turn 
it off. Using Dolby C is not recommended. 

6. Press RECORD and PAUSE together. (This enters record 
mode without actually beginning the recording.) 

7. Pot up the signal source(s) you wish to record on the 


console by following the associated directions. 
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8. Adjust console levels so that only the very loudest peaks 
of your program cause the VU meters to deflect into the 
red area. (Metal particle cassette tape formulations 
can be set 3 to 5 dB higher. Excessive recording levels 
cause distortion; insufficient levels cause noise.) 

9. OPTIONAL: press counter RESET to mark the starting 
position on the tape as position 0000. 

10. When you’re ready to start recording, press PLAY. (You 
already selected the record mode. Pressing PLAY brings 
the unit out of pause mode.) 

11. When you’re done recording, press STOP. You may instead 
press PAUSE to pause recording temporarily and PLAY to 
resume recording. 

12.OPTIONAL: if you reset the counter earlier, you can 
return to that point automatically by pressing RTZ 
(Return To Zero). 


Cassette Deck Care 


Tapedecks need fairly frequent head & capstan cleaning. You will find information on this 
in the appendix. 

Do not use 120-minute cassettes as the tape is too thin and is likely to break or be eaten (not 
to mention having inferior sound quality). 

Do not use excessively old or inexpensive tapes or tapes that are in poor condition as they 
can gum up the heads or be eaten. This is a high quality professional deck and deserves to be 
used with equally high quality tapes. 


Dolby Noise Reduction 


“Dolby” refers to a set of noise reduction techniques used with tapedecks. Using Dolby reduces 
the amount of hiss you hear when you play back the tape. At WHUS, we have the option to use Dolby 
with our TASCAM cassette decks. There are three choices, Dolby off, Dolby B, and Dolby C. (Other 
Dolby systems exist - Dolby A, Dolby SR, etc. - but we don’t have them here. All these systems are 
licensed trademarks of Dolby Laboratories.) 

The most important thing about Dolby use is that you must set the Dolby upon playback to the 
same setting the tape was recorded with. If you don’t, the tape will sound bad. This is because Dolby 
is an encode-decode technique. It alters the sound before recording then reverses the process upon 
playback to make it sound normal again, reducing the hiss in the process. It the settings are different 
between recording and playback, the wrong decoding (or no decoding) will be performed, making the 
tape sound bad. This is a very common mistake with public affairs tapes at WHUS. When playing tapes 
for broadcast, please set the Dolby to what is marked on the tape. If there is nothing referring to Dolby 
on the label, set Dolby to OFF. When producing public affairs tapes, make sure to clearly mark your 
tapes with the setting you used (“Dolby B” or “Dolby OFF”). Here’s a table of what will happen when 
the playback setting is wrong: 
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Recorded with... Played back with... Result 


No Dolby No Dolby Good 

No Dolby B Dull sound, lacks treble 

No Dolby By Very dull sound, erratic level, “pumping & breathing” 
B No Dolby Excessively bright 

B B Good, reduced hiss 

B c Dull sound, erratic level, “pumping & breathing” 

G No Dolby Very bright, erratic level, “pumping & breathing” 

C B Bright, erratic level, “pumping & breathing” 

C  & Good, reduced hiss, (see text for disadvantages) 


When producing tapes, J recommend the use of Dolby B (and marking your tape accordingly). 
You may use no Dolby if you wish. 

Please avoid using Dolby C. Dolby C is a more aggressive scheme that reduces noise further but 
this comes at the cost of the following disadvantages. If the tape is damaged, old, or otherwise of poor 
quality, Dolby C will magnify these problems excessively. Also, if the playback deck is not set to Dolby 
C (a very common error around here), the resulting sound will be particularly horrendous. Even if the 
playback deck is properly set to C for your tape, but the next DJ doesn’t reset it for another tape, 
recorded with B or without Dolby, the sound will be horrendous then. Please avoid Dolby C for these 
reasons. 


Cassette Tapes Available 


Good quality tapes are available free from the station if you are producing material to be aired 
such as for a public affairs or news broadcast. Ask the Chief Engineer for some. Please don’t use old, 
cheap, or poor quality tapes (such as normal bias or type I) for broadcast. 
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Panasonic Digital Audio Tape (DAT) Deck 


The Digital Audio Tape (DAT) is a high quality though somewhat fragile recording medium. 
Up to two hours of sound can be recorded digitally on a tape cartridge smaller than a cassette. The 
sound quality is at least as high as that of a CD. DAT tapes are delicate, finicky, and expensive, 
however, ($6-$8 each) so please treat them carefully. 

At WHUS, we use DATs primarily to store programs received over the satellite until it’s time 
to play them on the air. DATs can also be produced in the advanced production studio. You will 
need to know how to use the DAT machine especially if your show’s time-slot abuts that of a public 
affairs show that is downloaded from the satellite. 

Basic instructions for cueing and playing DAT tapes in the air studio are provided here. The 
appendix contains detailed information reproduced from the Panasonic DAT user’s manual. 


To Cue a DAT 


1. Press OPEN/CLOSE to open tape drawer. 

(If this button doesn’t work, make sure LOCAL/REMOTE light 
is off. If it’s on, press LOCAL/REMOTE to turn £t oft.) 

2. Insert DAT carefully. Top of DAT should be facing up, the 
tape door facing into the machine, and the tape should be 
well seated in the drawer. 

3. Press OPEN/CLOSE to close the tape drawer. 

(Do not push the drawer in. This works with CD players 
but not with the DAT machine. Doing this could damage the 
machine.) 

4. On the control board, select DAT on the "SELECT A" 
auxiliary input switch. 

5. Set the STEREO REMOTES input switch to “A”. (This chooses 
input from the SELECT A switch.) Make sure the MONO 
REMOTES channel is off or potted down. 

6. Put the channel in cue. 

7. Press PLAY on DAT machine to begin playback. 

8. Use FF/CUE and REW/REV buttons to position to tape to the 
beginning of the program. In play mode, these buttons 
function as "cue" and "review" buttons. You will hear the 
material as the tape fast-forwards and rewinds relatively 
slowly. If you press STOP first, the tape can be fast- 
forwarded and rewound quickly with these buttons. Watch 
the "A-time" (absolute time) on the display to avoid 
getting lost. The tape moves fast in this mode. 

9. Note the "A-time" reading on the display at the exact 
moment the program begins. 

10. Press REW/REV and replay this segment. 

11. Stop playback, by pressing STOP, 1 to 2 seconds before the 
program begins. 


Your tape is now correctly positioned to begin playback by pressing PLAY. 
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To Play a DAT 


1. Load the tape and setup the board by following steps 1 
through 5 above. 

2. Pot up the STEREO REMOTES input channel. 

3. Press PLAY on DAT machine to begin playback. 


e Always store DATs in the plastic boxes they came in. Please 
try not to separate the boxes from the tapes. 

e Don’t push the tape drawer in to close it. Use the 
OPEN/CLOSE button. 


e Keep the tapes clean and dry. 


DAT Malfunction 


A common malfunction of the DAT machines is for a tape to play with a terribly distorted “ring 
modulated-type” sound. This is caused by dirty or misaligned heads or a damaged or worn tape. 
The problem can often be cleared by pressing STOP, then PLAY again. If that doesn’t work, try 
pressing OPEN/CLOSE twice to reload the tape, then press PLAY. Either way, the machine needs a 
cleaning at the least. Please alert the engineer of the problem by filling out an Engineering Report 
form and telling him personally if he’s around. 

If the sound from the DAT distorts or drops out for a short period of time, the tape may be bad 
at that point. Please note the approximate tape “A-time” at which the problem occurred, attach a 
note to the tape, and put it in the engineer’s box. He will check the tape and retire it if it is worn. 
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Auxiliary Mics and Headphones 


The air studio is equipped with the capability to have several on-air guests or musicians, each 
with a separate microphone. This is achieved with the auxiliary Shure microphone mixer and 
corresponding color-coded microphone cables. The mic mixer is located at the bottom of the 
equipment rack directly to the left of the control board. It has six knobs: four microphone level 
knobs, an auxiliary input level knob, and a master level knob. The VU meter to the right of the mic 
mixer monitors the mixer’s output level. The output of the mic mixer feeds the left-most input 
channel of the control board. 

Notice that the four mic level knobs have different color caps. These colors correspond to 
markings on the end of microphone cables that emerge from the back of the equipment rack. The 
red knob controls the level from the mic attached to the red-marked cable, the green knob controls 
the green-marked cable, and so on. One input knob is devoted to the guest microphone mounted on 
the swing-arm. . 


Microphone Setup 


A typical setup with one guest would use only the guest mic mounted on the swing-arm. 
Additional guests can be accommodated using additional mics plugged into the color-coded cables 
and mounted on mic stands or booms. Various microphones and floor-mounted and desk-mounted 
microphone stands are available. 

To avoid "comb filtering" interference effects, it is best to mount multiple mics as far from one 
another as possible. (At least two feet.) Unidirectional or cardiod-pickup microphones should be 
pointed directly toward the guest or instrument they are intended to pick up. They should be placed 
within six inches of a person’s mouth, or within a foot or so from a guitar amplifier or musical 
instrument. A drum set can be miked with a single microphone mounted on a stand in front of the 
set, aimed to pick up sound from the whole set. 

Guests should be instructed to talk directly into the mic and to keep their distance from the mic 
and speaking volume consistent. Otherwise their sound level will shift dramatically as they move 
toward and away from the mic. 

If there are not enough mics for all of the guests or musicians, group guests or instruments 
together around individual mics aimed as much as possible to pick up the sound from all. Most of 
the microphones at the station are unidirectional, that is, they pick up sound from directly in front of 
them, less to the sides, and very little from the back. Keep this in mind when positioning them. 


Using the Auxiliary Mic Mixer 


Once you have your microphones set up, you need to set your levels. This involves two main 
elements, balancing the relative levels from each mic, and setting the overall master level to avoid 
clipping. 

To Set Aux. Mic Mixer Levels: 
1. Set the MIC level and MASTER level pots to 4. (A 


reasonable starting value.) Keep any unused MIC pots and 
the AUX pot set to 0 to minimize noise. 
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2. Ask each guest or musician in turn to talk or play at their 
normal volume and adjust their level pot for a good mic 
mixer VU meter level. (Remember what a good level is?). 

3. Now have all your guests talk or play at the same time and 
adjust the mic mixer’s master level pot for a good reading 
on the mic mixer VU meter. 

4. Turn on and pot up the aux mic channel (channel one) on the 
control board. Adjust the control board pot to achieve a 
proper level on the control board VU meters. 


You'll need to wear headphones since the monitor speakers will be shut off. (Remember why? 
A relay turns off the speakers whenever a mic channel is on to prevent feedback.) Judge the relative 

level of your mic and your guest’s mics using your ears and the control board meters. Adjust the 
level of your own (main) mic relative to the aux mics on the control board. Adjust the aux mic level 
pots as you go, to compensate for changing conditions such as guests changing their positions or 
volume levels. Keep an eye on the mic mixer VU meter as well as the control board meters. Both 
sets of meters must show correct levels. Clipping (or excessive noise generation) can occur 
anywhere along a signal path - in this case, in either the mic mixer or control board. 

It may not always be possible to have access to the studio and your guests to set levels in 
advance of the show. In this case, you will need to "wing it". Initially, set all the aux mic mixer pots 
to 4, then watch the meters and be quick with the level pots to achieve the proper balance without 
distortion or excessive noise. This will become easier as you gain experience. . 

If you find it too difficult to interact with your guests and engineer the show simultaneously, 
you can try to recruit another person to do the engineering for you. 

How to engineer a call-in show was discussed in the production studio chapter. Having guests 
in the studio as well as callers adds more things you need to keep track of. 


CAUTION: Remember that when you cut to a CD, tape, or cart, you now need to turn down 
or turn off both the main and auxiliary microphone channels, as well as the telephone channel if 
you’re using it. Do this on the control board and leave the auxiliary mic mixer settings alone. 


Headphones 


Depending on the kind of show you’re doing, your guests may need to wear headphones. If 
you are having a discussion between studio guests only, and the guests don’t need to hear other 
signal sources such as CDs, tapes, or carts, you may be able to get away without giving your guests 
headphones. They will be able to hear you and one another directly. However, if you are taking 
phone calls, your guests will have to wear headphones to hear the caller. Band members may also 
need headphones in order to hear one another properly while they’ re playing. 

In addition to the main headphones for the DJ, two permanently installed guest headphones 
should be hanging behind the equipment rack on the left. These headphones are driven by a 
headphone amplifier located in the equipment rack under the left-hand counter. The headphone 
amplifier contains individual volume knobs for each pair of auxiliary headphones. The two left-most 
knobs control the volume levels of the two guest headphones currently installed. Please don’t adjust 
these unless necessary. 

One additional pair of headphones can be plugged into the control board using the extra jack. 
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Auxiliary Cassette Deck 


An auto-reverse double cassette deck is usually located on the top of the left-hand equipment 
rack. This deck takes it’s input from the air signal and is provided for you to record your show if 
you desire. Such recording is known as an “air check”. This deck is not intended to play tapes for 
broadcast. Please do not use it for that purpose unless the TASCAM deck on the right is 
malfunctioning. 

The auto-reverse feature of the auxiliary deck is useful as it allows you to record up to 90 
minutes of your show (with a C-90 tape) without intervention. If the mode is set properly, the 
direction will automatically reverse upon reaching the end of one side of the tape and the unit will 
begin recording on the other side. About ten seconds will be lost during the switch-over, however, 
due to the leader at each end of the cassette tape. 


Use the Correct Tapedeck 


Your air-check recordings should always be made on the consumer deck on the left. Tapes for 
broadcast should always be played on the professional TASCAM cassette deck on the right. Here are 
the reasons for this: 


1. Recording on the TASCAM leads to feedback being broadcast 
when the TASCAM’s channel is potted up. 

2. Feedback happens later to someone else when a DJ pots up 
the TASCAM channel and an irresponsible person has left 
the TASCAM’s MONITOR switch on INPUT. Leave the MONITOR 
switch on AUTO, please! 

3. The TASCAM deck is a professional deck with balanced 
outputs and will have the best sound quality for broadcast 
use. It is in the studio for that purpose. The auxiliary 
deck is no piece of junk, though. It is perfectly 

. adequate for air-check recording. 

4. The auxiliary deck has the auto-reverse feature so you 
don’t have to flip your tapes manually every 45 minutes. 
Without this feature, DJs tend not to notice that the side 
is done and the tape doesn’t get flipped on time. 

5. Recording on the TASCAM causes a lot of unnecessary wear 
on a deck that should always. be in top condition for 
broadcast. 
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Hi-Fi Video Cassette Recorder 


A Hi-Fi stereo VCR is located in the equipment rack that is below the left-hand counter. This 
VCR is, ironically, not intended for video, but for audio. Hi-Fi stereo VCRs are capable of recording 
up to six continuous hours of fairly high quality stereo audio on one T-120 videotape along with the 
video signal. The sound quality of the VCR Hi-Fi format is quite good. It is not as good as DAT or 
CD but is probably superior to cassette. 

No other medium, however, can offer 6 continuous hours of recording. When you need to 
record a very long program (exceeding the two hour maximum of the DAT), there is no other 
choice. 

Note that the six-hour recording time is only achieved in the Extended Play (EP) speed mode. 
Standard Play (SP) yields only two hours with a T-120 tape and Long Play (LP) yields four hours. 
Unlike regular analog tape formats, the sound quality does not degrade at the longer playing (i.e., 
slower) speeds. 

A second Hi-Fi VCR is located in the satellite receiver rack and can be used to record long 
programs or sets of programs from the satellite. 


To Play the Hi-Fi VCR: 


The stereo signal from the VCR appears on the SELECT B switch position labeled “VCR”. 
Choose input B on the STEREO REMOTES channel and VCR on the SELECT B switch. Pot-up 
the STEREO REMOTES channel, insert the tape, and press PLAY. 


Recording on the Hi-Fi VCR 


You can also make recordings on the VCR in studio A. This is an excellent way to make a 
recording of your show since up to six hours will fit onto one T-120 video tape. 

Recording on the VCR requires a relatively complicated setup, however, and is currently 
beyond the scope of this manual. Ask the engineer for assistance. 
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Engineering a Newscast 


Newscasts are read over the air at WHUS at certain times throughout the day. The news is 
read by a newscaster who sits in the news booth (the small glass-enclosed room adjoining the air and 
production studios). You will need to know how to engineer the newscast from your seat in the air 
studio. 

The newsbooth is a miniature studio in its own right. It has a (small) control board, cart 
machine, telephone interface, main and auxiliary mics, and a cassette deck. It is the newscaster’s 
responsibility to produce their own audio signal using their equipment. It is your responsibility to 
then get that signal onto the air. 

The newsbooth signal comes into the air studio control board at the NEWS position of the 
SELECT A switch. The newsbooth signal is stereo and should be potted up on the STEREO 
REMOTES channel (with input set to A). 

The newscaster wears headphones that they should switch to monitor the air signal when they 
are ready to begin the newscast. This will allow them to hear the ending of the music or cart, or your 
introduction, immediately before the newscast is to begin. In case they fail to monitor the air signal, 
you should cue them with a hand signal then it’s time for them to begin. 

Here is the complete procedure for engineering a newscast from the DJ’s perspective. 


To Engineer a Newscast: 


1. Make sure MONO REMOTES and STEREO REMOTES channels are off 
or potted down. 

2. Select NEWS on the SELECT A switch. 

3. Set STEREO REMOTES input switch to A. 

4. Put STEREO REMOTES channel into CUE. You should hear the 
newscaster in the cue speaker. If you don’t, alert the 
newscaster. They will need to find and fix the problem 
that is preventing their signal from getting to your 
board. This also allows you to hear the newscaster in 
case they wish to communicate with you. 

5. At the time the newscast is supposed to begin, the 
newscaster should be sitting silently and waiting for your 
cue. If not, you can get their attention with gestures, 
window banging, histrionics, and general carrying-on. 

6. As the last song or cart is ending, turn on and pot up the 
STEREO REMOTES channel and either introduce the news 
verbally or cue the newscaster with a hand signal. 

7. When the newscast is done, turn off or turn down the STEREO 
REMOTES channel and continue with your show. This will 
prevent any additional sound from the newsbooth from being 
broadcast. 
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Head Cleaning 


Tapeheads, and other tapedeck parts that come into contact with the tape, require frequent 
cleaning. The cassette deck needs cleaning if there is any visible brown deposit on the heads or 
the capstan (thin shiny metal shaft to right of tape heads). The audible effects of dirty heads and 
capstan include muffled sound, low level or no sound, off-speed, squealing, and eating tapes 
(hungry tapedeck syndrome). q 
Removing Cassette Door 

To facilitate getting at the heads, the cassette compartment cover can be carefully removed. 
To begin, open the compartment by pressing EJECT. 

On the TASCAM 112 MK II machines, the cover can then be removed by lifting a small 
plastic tab on the middle of the inside of the door. While holding the tab up, the cover can be 
pulled forward off the deck. 

Reattach the cover by seating the bottom edge, then pressing the top in so the plastic tab re- 
engages with the door. 

Instructions for the TASCAM 112 (not MK II) are slightly different. After pressing 
EJECT, the plastic door cover can be removed simply by sliding it up off the metal support. To 
reattach, slip the cover over the metal support and slide it back down into position. 

With either model, closing the metal cover support again may help to expose the heads and 
capstan for cleaning. 


Cleaning Heads 

Clean heads by rubbing any brown deposit off them with a cotton swab moistened in 
alcohol. Dip a swab in alcohol, then rotate and squeeze its tip against the side of the alcohol 
container to remove excess. This will help prevent alcohol from entering the capstan bearing and 
washing out lubrication. Rub the swab on the tape heads and all sides of the capstan shaft. Do 
not apply so much pressure as to bend the head position or cause the wooden stick to scrape the 
head surface. Avoid inserting a tape until the alcohol has completely dried. You can use a dry 
swab to facilitate this process. 

Avoid cleaning the rubber wheel (called a pinch roller or pressure roller) with alcohol. A 
special rubber-cleaning compound is required for this purpose to avoid drying out the rubber. If 
you feel the pinch roller requires cleaning, please alert the engineer. 

Don’t forget to reattach the plastic door cover when you’re done. 
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User’s Manual 


Reproduced below is select material from the TASCAM manual. For directions on using 
the production studio TASCAM machine, see the TASCAM section in, The Production Studio. 


112MKIl 


The TASCAM Cassette Front Panel 


The numbers on the diagram above refer to numbered sections on the following page. 
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1. POWER : Switches power on to the unit. 
2. EJECT : Opens the cassette compartment. 


3. PITCH CONT : Provides about a plus or minus 12 % 
variation to the tape speed in both Play and Record modes. 
Unless you use the function intentionally, make sure that 
the knob is at its OFF position for the tape to roll at 
normal speed (1-7/8 i.p.s. or 4.8 cm/sec.). 


4. REW : Winds the tape at high speed in reverse. If 
pressed during Play Pause, enables reverse cueing. 


5. F.FWD : Winds the tape at high speed in the forward 
direction. If pressed during Play Pause, enables the forward 
cueing. 


6. STOP : Stops all tape motion. 


7. PLAY : Starts playback. If pressed together with 
RECORD, starts recording. If pressed during Record Pause, 
resumes recording. 


8. PAUSE : Temporarily stops play or recording ; to 
resume the function interrupted, press PLAY. If pressed 
together with RECORD, activates Record Ready mode, 
allowing you to start recording by pressing PLAY only. 


9. RECORD : Starts recording when pressed together with 
PLAY. 


10. Tape Counter : Displays the distance from a zero 
reference point, selected by pressing RESET (-99 M 59 S 
to 99 M 59 S with the 122 MKIII and 112R MKII ; or 00 
00 to 99 99 with the 112 MKII). 


A type of tape in use (NORMAL, CrO2 or METAL) is 
indicated on the right hand side of the tape counter, and the 
monitor source too—"INPUT" lights unless tape signal is 
feeding the front PHONES and rear OUTPUT. 


11. INPUTS, L and R : Allow individual control of both 
channel levels. 


122 MKIII : Both controls are geared together to allow 
simultaneous adjustment of the record level of both 
channels. Each channel can be adjusted independently by 
holding one knob and turning the other. 


12. VU meters : Indicate input or tape signal levels 
depending on the transport mode and the MONITOR switch 
setting. 


13. MONITOR : Setting to INPUT routes the input 
signal to the PHONES and OUTPUT jacks, whatever the 
transport mode. If set to AUTO, the input signal can be 
monitored in Record Pause (Ready) mode, and the tape 
signal while recording (off-tape monitoring) or playing. 
The VU meters also switch the same way. 


The 112 MKII does not provide off-tape monitoring ; you'll 
hear the input signal instead while recording is taking place. 


14. OUTPUT : Adjusts the signal level sent to the 
OUTPUT jacks on the rear panel. 


15. MPX FILTER : For making Dolby recording of FM 
broadcasts. Without this filter, the pilot tone (19 Hz) and 
subcarrier note (38 kHz) contained in FM programs may 
“thwart” the DOLBY NR system. 


16. DOLBY NR : Selects the Dolby B or C Noise 
Reduction system or defeats them. 


17. INPUTS, L and R : These 1/4" jacks accept 
unbalanced line-level signals. 


NOTE 


Connecting signals to the front input jacks defeats the 


rear input jacks. You cannot use both jacks at one 
time. 


18. PHONES : The knob adjusts the listening level in the 
headphones plugged into the adjacent jack. 


19. REPEAT : Initiates repeat play between Memo 1 and 
Memo 2 (p.12) 


20. MEMO IN : If pressed together with LOC 1 or 2, 
Stores the current tape point into memory. 


tx MEMO IN cannot operate during repeat play or when 
the tape is fast-winding as a result of pressing either 
LOG, 


21. RTZ : Fast-winds the tape at either direction, stopping 
when the tape counter reads 00 00. Inertia may carry the 
tape slightly past the 00 00 point. 


22. LOC, 1 and 2 : Locate the tape to Memo | and 
Memo 2 points, respectively. 
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Special Features, TASCAM Gssetle Deck 


Q Setting Memo 1 and 
Memo 2 points 


Q Checking Memo Points 


stor <O> 
Co) Ged 


Q Changing Memo Points 


Q Erasing Memo points 


Q Locating the tape 


Press MEMO IN and LOC (1 or 2) together at the desired moment. The tape 
counter reading at that moment is stored into memory. 


tx You cannot set any memory points during repeat play or when the tape is 
fast-winding as a result of pressing either LOC. 


When the tape counter is reset to 00 00, your Memo points are automatically 
recalculated, so that they stay the same relative to their original tape positions. 


Press STOP and LOC 1/2 together and hold them. The tape counter will read 
the corresponding memory point until you release the buttons. 


Each time you press MEMO IN and LOC 1 or 2, a new memory point is 
established and the previous memory point is erased. : 


All memory points are erased when you 


© Tum off the deck, or 
© Eject the tape. 


To Memo points : Press LOC 1 to locate the tape to the Memo | point, and 
LOC 2 to the Memo 2 point. 


Auto Play : Press PLAY after LOC. The tape will automatically start playing 
at the end of search operation. 


Auto Pause : Press PAUSE after LOC. The transport will automatically go 


nto Pause mode at the end of search operation. 


To 00 00 : Press RTZ. 
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The following material is reproduced from the UREI manual. A more easily understood 
signal flow diagram is found in the control board section of, The Production Studio. 


1650/80 Series Instruction Manual 


JHE CURSE OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


There may well be no more potentially harmful substance 
which is so frequently in proximity to audio equipment than the 
dreaded bottle of soda pop. In its proper place, it is a see- 
mingly innocent refreshment -- a reminder of good times had and 
of those yet to come -- an accompaniment to the work of the day. 
But if cola or other soft drinks or coffee with lots of sugar 
come into immediate contact with audio equipment, the results 
can be disastrous. The problems are twofold: 


1) Sugar causes the liquid to be trapped in locations 
where short circuits may develop, and 


2) Carbonated beverages may actually be corrosive to some 
materials. 


Sugary liquids spilled into electrical equipment may cause 
short circuits on printed circuit boards. If spilled into swit- 
ches and potentiometers, they can destroy the contact surfaces 
and any lubrication used by the manufacturer, resulting in sticky 
controls.- If allowed to remain, these substances corrode the 
protective finishes which are applied to metal surfaces, causing 
them to rust inmere hours. A case in point involves a music 
recording studio in the Los Angeles area which had to replace 
each and every switch and potentiometer in its massive 24-track 
console when someone spilled an entire bottle of some liquid on 
the console. 


But enough of horror stories. The point we are making is 
that drinks and electronic equipment don't mix. Two things can 
be done inan effort to minimize the chance of damage from this 
cause. First, be sure that operating personnel are aware of the 
potential problem and that drinking materials are NEVER allowed 
where they might accidentally be spilled onto equipment. Second, 
be sure that if such an accident does occur, maintenance person- 
nel are notified immediately. To prevent possible corrosive 
damage, the affected area should be cleaned with as little delay 
as possible. A solution of detergent and water is an effective 
cleansing agent and should be used liberally and diligently. 
Distilled water should be used to rinse thoroughly. Naturally, 
this should all be done with power disconnected from the 
equipment. 
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Appendix 9: Panasonic SV-3900 DAT Decks 


Location of Controls 


aD nee STE] =a 


@ POWER switch (POWER) @ SAMPLING FREQUENCY selector 
Select the sampling frequency when making analog record- 
@ Display panel ings (44.1 kHz or 48 kHz). 
See page 9. 
@ Phones jack (HEADPHONES) 
© Cassette holder A Ya" connector for connecting standard stereo headphones. 
@ OPEN/CLOSE button (4 OPEN/CLOSE) . @ Phone leve! control (HEADPHONES LEVEL) 


Use this control to adjust output level to the headphones. 
© REC LEVEL control (REC LEVEL) 
Use to adjust the recording level of both left and right 
channels. 


@ REC BALANCE control (BALANCE) 
Use to adjust recording balance between left and right 
channels. 


@ INPUT selector button/indicator (INPUT) 
Use to select digital or analog recording input. 


o PNO/START ID AUTO indicator 
(PNO/START ID AUTO) 
Indicates that the unit is set in the automatic mode for 
recording Program Number and Start ID. 
The default mode on power up is set to off (manual recording 
mode). 


© LOCAL/REMOTE button (LOCAL/REMOTE) 
Use to select local or remote operating mode. 


The default setting on power up is the remote mode. 47 


Front panel 


@® REW/REV button (<< REW/REV) 
Use to rewind the tape, or for audible high-speed search in 
play mode (review). 


@® SKIP buttons (4<4->Pi SKIP) 
Use the skip buttons to advance to the desired program. 


The Pi button skips the program forward by one Start ID. 


The I< button skips the program backward by one Start ID. 
Repeated pressing of the Skip buttons causes the unit to skip 
forwards or backwards several !Ds. 


@® PLAY button/indicator (> PLAY) 
Use to initiate recording or playback mode. 
Also used to record program numbers manually. 


@® FF/CUE button (>> FF/CUE) 
Use to advance the tape rapidly, or for audible high-speed 
search in play mode (cue). 


@ STOP button (m@ STOP) 
Use to stop all functions. 
This button also clears the program memory. 


@ PAUSE button/indicator (1! PAUSE) 
Use to temporarily interrupt playback or recording mode. 


@ AUTO REC MUTE button 
(CQ AUTO REC MUTE) 
Use to automatically insert a silent passage approximately 
four seconds long during a recording. 


@ RECORD button/indicator (@ REC) 
Use to place the unit in record standby mode. 


@) COUNTER RESET button (COUNTER RESET) 
Use to reset the tape counter to “0000” (when the display 
mode is set to tape counter). 


@@ COUNTER MODE button (COUNTER MODE) 
Use to select the desired counter mode, between Absolute 
time, Program time, Time Remaining, TOC and Tape Coun- 
ter. 


® PEAK RESET buttons 

(PEAK RESET AUTO/MANUAL/RESET) 

The AUTO/MANUAL button is used to select the peak hold 

reset mode, auto or manual. 

AUTO: The peak level of the source is held and displayed 
for approximately one second before being ex- 
tinguished. 

MANUAL: The peak level of the source is held and displayed 
continuously until the RESET button is pressed. 

The RESET button is used to reset the peak hold display in 

manual mode. 

The default setting on power up is auto mode. 

- (For further details, see page 20.) 
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Display panel 


© 


©0860 0 6 6 


-60 -50 -40 -30 * -24 * -18 * -12 


Sampling frequency indicators 

Displays sampling frequency of digital signals during record- 
ing or playback. 

Changes automatically depending on input or output signal. 


Repeat indicator 

This indicator is used for repeat loop-play function. 
Indicates that all programs or memorized programs can be 
played back repeatedly (CS). 


indicator 
Indicates that a Start ID is being or has been recorded. 


indicator 
Indicates that a Skip ID is being or has been recorded. 


indicator 
Indicates that an End Mark is being or has been recorded. 


indicator 
Indicates that a Start ID or Skip ID is being erased. 


indicator 
Indicates the formation of dew within the unit. 


indicator 
Indicates that the DAT head assembly needs cleaning. 
(See page 30.) 
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TOC (table of contents) indicator 
Indicates the total program count and tape length of a 


commercial tape onto which the TOC information has been 
‘recorded. 


PNO (program number) indicator 
Indicates the number of the current program. 


Program number display 

Displays either the TOC information (when TOC indicator 
appears) or the number of the program (when PNO indicator 
appears). 


Counter display panel 
The following are displayed according to the setting of the 
counter mode button: 
1) Absolute time 
(This display is the default setting when power is first 
switched on.) 
2) Program time (elapsed time since the last Start ID was 


encountered) 

3) Remaining time (approximate time, in hours and minutes 
to the end of the DAT cassette) 

4) TOC information 

5) Tape counter 


Peak level meter 


Recording and playback levels are indicated by a bar graph. 
Standard V/O level of +4/-10 dBu is shown at —18 dB. 
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Basic Operations for Recording and 


Playback 


1 Press the POWER Switch to switch on power. 


D press the LOCAL/REMOTE Switch to select 
Local mode. 


Important! 

When you operare the SV-3900 by using the control buttons on the 
front panel, be sure to set the correct local operating mode with the 
LOCAL/REMOTE button. 

In this case, the LOCAL/REMOTE indicator will be extinguished. 
(The remote operating mode is selected for use of optional remote 
controller SH-MK390.) 


S Press the OPEN/CLOSE button. 
The cassette holder will open. 


Notes: 
eDuring recording, operation of this button is bypassed. 
eWhen removing the tape, first press the STOP button. 


4 Insert a cassette tape. 
Insert the tape gently into the tray. 


Insert a cassette correctly 
so that the tape reels are 
visible. 


Note: 
Do not force the cassette holder. 


4 <= 
EPR EHS Ve 
Tape label side ad 


5 Press the OPEN/CLOSE button. 
The cassette tape will be loaded automatically into the 
tape transport. While the cassette holder is being opened or 
closed, the counter display panel will flash. When the display 
is flashing, the control buttons will not operate. 


Inserting and Removing Cassette 
Tapes 


When inserting and removing tapes, the time on the counter 
display panel or the tape counter display may flicker. This is normal 
and not a malfunction. 


When the cassette tape has first been inserted, counter display 


panel shows: 


When the cassette tape has not been inserted, no display will be 
shown. 


Counter mode on display panel 


eWhen power is first switched on with a cassette tape in the 
unit, absolute time is not displayed on the panel. 

elf recording operations are carried out in this mode, 
continuous recordings cannot be made in absolute time. In 
this case, first operate the PLAY button, perform an end 
search, or rewind tape to the beginning to convert the 
display to absolute time. Then, carry out normal recording 
operations. 
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To Begin Recording or Playback 


Press the PLAY button. 
The play indicator illuminates, and play begins. 


Press the REC button and then press the PLAY 


button. 
The rec and play indicators illuminate, and recording starts. 


To Interrupt Recording or Playback 
Temporarily 


Press the PAUSE button. 
The pause indicator illuminates, and recording or playback halts 
temporarily. 


Press the PLAY button to resume play. 


To Stop Recording or Playback 


Press the STOP button. 
Recording or playback stops. 
In the case of programmed play, the memory is also cleared. 


If the unit is not going to be used for extended 
periods, rewind the DAT cassette to the begin- 


ning, remove it and turn off the power. 


Rewind Play, Fast-Forward Play 

(During playback) 
When the FAST-FORWARD button or REWIND 
button is kept depressed: 
Advances or reverses the tape during playback at about 3 times 


normal speed, with reduced level audio output. (This function does 
not operate during recording.) 


Rewind, Fast-Forward 
(During stop mode) 


alternate switching between the 250 times and 400 times speeds. 


Notes: 
eYou can select a x400 speed search with DIP switch 3 on the 


- rear panel of the SV-3900. 


(See page 26.) 

eWhen operating the “Cue” or “Review”, the monitor sounds will 
contain some chatter noise causing by the head crossing over the 
recorded track on a helical slant. This is quite normal. Reduce the 
volume of the monitor amplifier to optimum level. (Take special 
care during playback with digital output signals.) 


Learning search function 
This unit comes with a learning function that memorizes 
program positions either by normal playback or by fast 
forwarding or rewinding at 250-times normal tape speed. 
Therefore, when a previously encountered program number 
has been assigned, the function will automatically search a 


program at up to 400-times normal tape speed. 

(If, however, the program to be searched is located close to 
the present tape position, the tape will not be accelerated up 
to 400-times normal tape speed.) 


Counter Display 


When the subcodes are recorded on 
the tape 


The following information appears on the counter display. 
time program number 


BS Wr Se oa 
Tak Li LI 


When the subcodes are not recorded 
on the tape (when a brand-new tape is 
used) 


The bar moves from left to right. 
(The bar moves from right to left during review or rewind modes.) 


bar 


s s 


The bar also appears during the following cases: 


eWhen searching at 400-times normal speed. 
- eThe program time cannot be identified. 
eThe remaining time is being calculated. 
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counter display panel 


When the tape comes to the end 


“=” appears on the program number display. 
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Counter display mode 


program time indicator 


absolute time indicator 


remain time indicator 


remain 3 ‘TI 2 | 
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hour minute second 


@ absolute time 
This is the total time recorded on the tape from the beginning. 
If this time is not recorded when a recording is being made, it 
cannot be displayed during playback. ~ 


@ program time 
This is the elapsed or running time for each program on the 
tape. 


© remain time 
This is the time remaining on the tape in hours and minutes. 


@ TOC (Table of Contents) 
This is the total time of the recorded programs. Timing 
information is displayed only when the TOC data has been 
recorded on to a commercial DAT tape. 


© tape counter 
This is a four-digit number corresponding to the number of 
revolutions of the tape reel. 


To change counter display mode 


counter mode 
The counter mode will change in the follow- 
ing order each time the button is pressed. 


@ program time fhe (lear 
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Before Recording 


Itis very convenient for during playback or while making consecutive 
recordings if absolute time is always recorded along with the audio. 
If program numbers are placed on the tape during recording, the skip 
play mode also be used during playback. 


To Record from the Beginning of a Manual Recording of Program 
Tape Numbers 


F di tai cording whil 
eee eT aie © 7 Make sure the PNO/START ID AUTO indicator 
is extinguished. 


Note: 

When using the optional SH-MK390 remote controller, it is 
possible to switch the PNO/start ID auto indicator to ON, 
enabling you to perform automatic program number recording 
using changes to the input signal level. 


1 Press the REW/REV button. 
The tape is rewound to the beginning. 


2 Press the REC button. 


The rec and play indicators illuminate for about 4 sec, and the 
pause indicator flashes. The play indicator then turns off, and 
the pause indicator will turn on steadily, indicating record 
standby mode. At this point, pressing the PLAY button 
initiates record mode. 


Note: 


Press the REC button. 
The rec and pause indicators illuminate, and the unit enters 
the record standby mode. 


Press the PLAY button to start recording. 
The pause indicator goes out, and the play indicator illumi- 
nates. 

A program number is recorded inmmediately after the 
recording begins. 


Press the PLAY button where you want to 
record a program number during recording. 
Each time this operation is performed, a sequential program 
number (1, 2, 3 etc...) is recorded on the tape. 

If the tape is stopped temporarily with the PAUSE button or 
AUTO REC MUTE button, and the recording is continued by 
pressing the PLAY button, a program number is recorded at 
that point. 

These program numbers may be checked via the program 
number display. 


Even with new blank tapes, the tape must be rewound once or end search performed, otherwise absolute time will not be re 
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Note: 
Please.be sure to read “To Record Absolute Time and Program 
Numbers” before reading this section. 


Recording 


To Record from the Beginning of the 
Tape 


Release the INPUT selector button. 
The input selector indicator goes out. 


Select the desired sampling frequency (44.1 
kHz or 48 kHz). 


Press the REW/REV button. 
Be sure to rewind the tape even if a brand-new one is being 
used. 


Press the REC button. 

The rec and play indicators illuminate for approx. 4 seconds, 
and the pause indicator flashes. 

The rec and pause indicators then illuminate, the play 
indicator goes out, and the unit enters the record standby 
mode. 


hk OND — 
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Input the audio source that is to be recorded, 
and adjust the recording level with the REC 
LEVEL control. 


The rec balance contro! should be in the 
center detent position; adjust to correct L-R 
misbalances. 


7 Press the PLAY button. 
The play indicator illuminates, and recording begins. The 
pause indicator goes out. 


1e>) 
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To Adjust the Level with the REC 

LEVEL Control 
First supply a fixed-frequency +4 dBu (reference level) analog 
signal and adjust the recording level so that a peak level of —-18 dB 
is indicated. Then supply the signals to be recorded. If the peak 
level is not appropriate (if it is too high or too low), re-adjust to the 
desired recording level while making sure that the over indicator 
does not light. 


peak level meter peak hold 
OUTTA, 
ee | a) i a a a ) 
MMIII on” 


~186B head room fistortion 


nominal level 


Note: 

Since this unit uses digital-drive peak level meters, the recording 
signals will not be distorted provided that the level has been 
adjusted so that the over indicator does not light. 
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To Make Analog Recordings (continues) 


To Adjust the Level with the PEAK 
RESET function 


If Peak hold reset is set to “manual” mode, the highest input signal 
level will can be held and displayed (peak hold). This allows 
adjustment of the Recording-level control to set correct. 


Note 
The 


peak reset function can only be used when recording an 


analog input. 
Digital levels are fixed via the digital VO ports. 


1 


‘we 


3 


4 
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Prepare for recording as described in steps 1 
to 3 of the “Recording” section. 
(Refer to page 19.) 


The sound source should be monitored be- 
fore the recording is started, in order to adjust 
its level. 


Press the REC button. 

(The rec and play indicator will illuminate and the pause 
indicator will flash. After approx. 4 sec., the unti will be in the 
recording stand-by mode.) 


Set the recording-level and the recording- 
balance controls to a suitable position. 


Press the “PEAK RESET-AUTO/MANUAL” 


button to switch to the manual mode. 
The unit is in the “auto” mode when power is first turned on. 


6 


9 


Search for the position where the peak level 
of the material to be recorded is at its highest, 


and then start playing the source. 

The peak level (the highest level of the input signal) of the 
sound source will be displayed and held on the input level 
meter. 


Using the recording-level control, re-adjust 


the recording level. 
Adjust the level so that the OVER indicator does not light. 


Press the PLAY button. 

(The play indicator will illuminate steadily, and the recording 
will begin.) 

Begin playing the sound source from the 
beginning once again. 


To reset the peak hold display, press the “RESET” button. 
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eFirst follow the procedure described in 
Because digital recordings are made directly from digital 


“Basic Operation for Recording and Playback”, page 12. 
signals, the sound laid onto the DAT tape is equivalent to that of the original sound source. 


Before making digital recordings, check the following settings: 
etype of digital audio interface (AES/EBU or IEC TYPE Il) 
evalue of IDG SCMS status (only for AES/EBU /O recordings) 


For further details, see page 26. 
After the required settings have been made, follow the procedures 
_described below. 


1 


2 


Make sure the INPUT selector indicator is 
illuminated. 

If the indicator is extinguished, press the INPUT selector 
button. 


Press the REC button. 
The unit enters record standby mode (rec indicator and pause 
indicator illuminates.) 


Press the PLAY button. 
The pause indicator goes out. 
The play indicator illuminates, and reocrding begins. 


Play the digita! source that is to be recorded. 
The digital input can be monitored through the analog output, 
or via headphones. 


Notes: 

eWhen making direct digital recording, the recording level or 

When recording is started with the program numbers displayed, it 
is possible to record these numbers as well. 
if the program numbers are not displayed, only Start IDs will be 
recorded. However, the program numbers can be added later 
using the renumbering function. (The optional remote controller 
SH-MK390 is necessary for this function.) 

When the input selector indicator flashes, recording cannot be 
performed. 
in this case, the digital input terminals may not be correctly 
connected, or the rear-panel DIP switch is not set correctly. 
(Refer to page 26.) VO connections, signals and DIP switch 


setting should therefore be 
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How to Record Silent Spaces on Tape/How to Erase 


To Record Silent Spaces on the Tape 
where Recording Begins 
By inserting a silent space, a new recording can be clearly 
distinguished from the previous one. Press the REC button. After 
the unit enters record standby mode, press the AUTO REC MUTE 
button. A silent space of approx. 4 seconds will then be recorded 
on the tape. 
During these 4 seconds, the pause indicator will flash and the play 
indicator will illuminate. 


To Ensure Accurate Program Play 


After a recording has finished, be sure to insert a silent space of 4 
seconds before stopping or pausing the tape. Consecutive 
recording and program play will then be performed accurately. 


To Insert a Silent Space in a Recording 
(Auto Rec Mute Function) 

eTo eliminate unwanted sections during a recording, press the 
AUTO REC MUTE button while the unit is in record mode. A silent 
space of approx. 4 seconds will be automatically inserted on the 


tape, and the unit will then enter the record standby mode. 
©To begin recording again, press the PLAY button. 


To Make the Silent Space Shorter or 
Longer 


™@ Making It Shorter (Less the 4 Seconds): 
Press the AUTO REC MUTE button, then press the PAUSE button 
or PLAY button within 4 seconds (when the PAUSE button is 
pressed, the unit enters the pause mode; when the PLAY button is 
pressed, recording begins). 


@ Making It Longer (Greater than 4 Seconds): 
Press the AUTO REC MUTE button as long as necessary. When 
the button is released, the unit enters the record standby mode. To 
resume recording, press the PLAY button. 


To Erase a Recorded Tape 


Reset the erasure prevention tabs (see page 31) to the correct 
position to permit recording. 

When a tape is recorded again, any previous material is erased 
automatically. To erase only the recording (without erasing 
absolute time), set the rec level control to the minimum position, 
and record up to the end of the tape (check the peak level meter 
does not move). 
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About DAT Cassette Tape 


About DAT Cassette Tape 


DAT tape can be recorded and played on only one side. 
DAT cassette tapes, unlike compact cassettes, are completely 
sealed. Also, the tape and hub holes are protected by a top lid and 
slider. 

The cassette is so designed that, apart from when it is loaded, dust 
or foreign particles cannot enter the cassette housing to cause 
dropout (digital signal losses). Dropout is the main reason for 
impairment of quality in digital recording. 


top lid 


hub insertion ——— 
holes covered 
by slider 
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rasure prevention tab 


Handling DAT Cassette Tapes 


Moisture may condense on a tape that is carried suddenly from a 
cold place into a warm room, so wait about 20 minutes before 
using it. 
if the tape is used with moisture on its surface, it will be damaged. 

Do not attempt to dry a cassette tape with moisture on its surface 
by using a hair dryer or other appliance. 

Do not open the top lid of the cassette, pull the tape out or touch 
it. 

eTake care not to drop the cassette, hit it or subject it to violent 
vibration. 
eThe cassette mechanism has been assembled very precisely. 
It should on no account be disassembled. 
eThe cassette cannot be used on the reverse side. 


Storing DAT cassette Tapes 


eStore the cassette in its case to prevent the entry of dust. 

@Do not leave or store the cassette in the following locations: 

1. Near objects with strong magnetic fields (speakers, televi- 
sions, transformers, motors or magnets). 

2. Places with excessive humidity (over about 80%) or dust. 

3. Places with high temperatures (over about 35°C). 

4. Places exposed to direct sunlight or heat from heating 
appliances. 
The cassette should never be left in a car dashboard or near 
the rear window. 

5. After use, rewind the tape to the beginning. If rewinding is 
interrupted, it may lead to creases in the tape and affect sound 
quality on playback. 


Using DAT Cassette Tapes 


To avoid accidental erasure of valuable recordings 
Recorded tapes you want to keep can be protected by sliding the 
“accidental erasure prevention tab” open towards the center of the 
cassette with the aid of a small screwdriver as in the diagram. 
It will then be impossible to record on the tape, and valuable 
recordings will not be erased by accident. 


eMethod of using accidental erasure prevention tab 


to record on the tape again, 
return the “accidental 
erasure tab” to its original 
position (closed) 


Cassette Tapes with no Accidental 
Erasure Prevention Tab 


Break open the hole with a small Philips screwdriver or other tool. 
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Appendix 10: Sony CDP-XE500 CD Players 


Playing a CD 


© See pages 4-5 for the hookup 
information. 


v If you turn on the player with 
a CD in the tray 
You can start playing 
automatically from the 
beginning of the CD. If you 
connect a commercially 
available timer, you can start 
playing the CD at any time 
you want. 


“C¥ You can adjust the output 
level with the LINE OUT LEVEL 
+/— on the remote (CDP-XE500 
only) (7! 


v You can adjust the 
headphones volume on the 
remote (CDP-XE500 only) ‘7. 
Connect the headphones to 
the PHONES jack and adjust 
the volume with the LINE 
OUT LEVEL +/- on the 
remote. 


Turn on the amplifier and select the CD player position so that 
you can listen to the sound from this player. 


2 Press POWER to turn on the player. 


Press 2 OPEN/CLOSE, 
and place a disc on the 
disc tray. 


With the label side up 


Press CE. 


The disc tray closes and the player plays all the tracks once 
(Continuous Play). 


Adjust the volume on the amplifier. 


To stop playback 

Press @. 

To You need to 

Pause Press 

Resume play after pause Press Ul or 

Go to the next track Turn KKI AMS PP clockwise 

Go back to the preceding track Turn Ki AMS DDI 
counterclockwise 60 — 


Stop play and remove the CD Press 2 OPEN/CLOSE 
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Pla ying CDs 


Using the Display 


You can check information about the disc using the 


Checking the total number and playing 
time of the tracks 


Press TIME before you start playing. 
The display shows the total number of tracks, total 
playing time and musiccalendar. =~ 


Total number of 
tracks Total playing time 


While in Shuffle Play mode (“SHUFFLE” appears in 
the display; see page 9), a one-second access time blank 
is added between each track. This increase is 
automatically added to the total playing time in the 
display. 

The information also appears when you press 

& OPEN/CLOSE to close the disc tray. 


Display information while playing a disc 


While playing a disc, the display shows the current 
track number, playing time and the music calendar. 


Music calendar 


number as 
Playing time 


The track numbers in the music calendar disappear 
after they are played. 


Checking the remaining time 


Each time you press TIME while playing a disc, the 
display changes as shown in the chart below. 


Playing time and 
number of the relztatste 
current track 
Remaining time on 
= - S] u2zisiais! 
the current track l [el7{s[ 9 iro) 
RnR 
Bnet 
If the track number exceeds 68, 
“——.—~" appears instead of the 
remaining time. 
en 7 
Remaining time on [o> =) [aialels] 
the disc =t2J¢ 
a oe mE 
(sl 
If the remaining time exceeds 100 
minutes in Program Play mode, 
“.-.-—" appears instead of the 


Press — 
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Playing CDs 


Locating a Specific Track or a 
Particular Point in a Track 


You can quickly locate any track while playing a disc 
using the AMS (Automatic Music Sensor) on the player 
or number buttons on the remote. 

You can also locate a particular point in a track while 
playing a disc. 


MUSIC SCAN </P> 


Ki AMS DDI 
(CDP-XE500 only) 
Number 
buttons 
>10 
Ke / PP 
</P> 
To locate You need to 
The next or Turn KK AMS DD i clockwise until 


succeeding tracks you find the track. 
When using the remote, press PPI 
repeatedly until you find the track. 


The current or Turn Ki) AMS DPI counterclockwise 
preceding tracks until you find the track. 
When using the remote, press Kd 
repeatedly until you find the track. 
A specific track Turn Ki AMS DDI until you find the 
directly track number you want appears in the 
display. When using the remote, press 
number button of the track. . 


By scanningeach Press MUSIC SCAN. When you find 
track for10 seconds _ the track you want, press > to start 
(Music Scan) playing the track. 


A point while PP (forward) or <4 (backward) and 
monitoring the sound hold down until you find the point 
————— 


A point quickly by B® (forward) or 44 (backward) and 
observing the display hold down until you find the point. 
during pause You will notthear the sound during the 


operation. 
ee ANE Bo. carton 


a ee ) Fel a, 


ces When you directly locate a track numbered over 10 
when using the remote (CDP-XE500 only) 
Press >10 first, then the corresponding number buttons. 
To enter “0,” use button 10. 
Example: To play track number 30 
Press >10 first, then 3 and 10. 


Key You can extend the playing time during Music Scan 
Press MUSIC SCAN repeatedly until the playing time 
you want (10, 20 or 30) appears in the display. Each time 
you press the button, the playing time changes cyclically. 


Note 

If “77” appears in the display, the disc has reached the end 
while you were pressing PP. Press <#4 or turn Ki AMS DPI 
counterclockwise to go back. 


Playing Tracks Repeatedly 


You can play tracks repeatedly in any play mode. 


Press REPEAT while playing a disc. 
“REPEAT” appears in the display. The player repeats 
the tracks as follows: 


When the disc is playedin The player repeats 


Continuous Play (page 6) All the tracks 

Shuffle Play (page 9) All the tracks in random 
orders 

Program Play (page 9) The same program 


To cancel Repeat Play 
Press REPEAT repeatedly until “REPEAT” disappears from 
the display. 


Repeating the current track 
You can repeat only the current track in any playmode. 
While the track you want is being played, press 


REPEAT repeatedly until “REPEAT 1” appears in the 
display. 
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Playing in Random Order 


(Shuffle Play) 


You can have the player “shuffle” tracks and play ina 
random order. 


PLAYMODE > 


1 Press PLAYMODE repeatedly until “SHUFFLE” 
appears in the display. 
When using the remote, press SHUFFLE. 


2 Press > to start Shuffle Play. 
The T J, indication appears while the player is 
“shuffling” the tracks. 


To cancel Shuffle Play 
Press PLAYMODE twice. 


When using the remote, press CONTINUE (CDP-XE500 only). 


ce You can start Shuffle Play while playing 
Press PLAYMODE repeatedly until “SHUFFLE” appears 
in the display. When using the remote, press SHUFFLE 
(CDP-XE500 only). Shuffle Play starts from the current 
track. 


Playing CDs 


EE ES ET 
Creating Your Own Program 


(Program Play) 


You can arrange the order of the tracks on a disc and 
create your own program. The program can contain up 
to 24 tracks. 


CHECK CLEAR ikXX AMS PDI 


Creating a program on the player 


11 Press PLAYMODE repeatedly until “PROGRAM” 
appears in the display before you start playing. 


2 Tum Kk AMS PP until the track number you 
want appears in the display. 
The total playing time and the track numbers 
being programmed are flashing in the display. 
Track numbers being 
Total playing time programmed 


Total playing time 


If you've made a mistake 
Press CLEAR, then repeat Steps 2 and 3. 
(Continued) 
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Playing CDs 


4 Repeat Steps 2 and 3 to program the tracks in the 
order you want. 


5 Press > to start Program Play. 


To cancel Program Play 
Press PLAYMODE. 


¢ When tracks, which aren’t numerically consecutive on 
the disc, are programmed consecutively (i.e. 1, 3, 5 
etc.) 
A one-second access time blank is added between the 
tracks. 


Recording From CDs 


aE SE ee ee 
Adjusting the Recording Level 


(Peak Search) 


The player locates the highest level among the tracks to 
be recorded to let you adjust the recording level before 
you start recording. 


PEAK SEARCH a 


1 Before you start playing, press PEAK SEARCH. 
“PEAK” flashes in the display and the player 
repeats the portion of the highest level. 


2 Adjust the recording level on the deck. 


Press il on the player to stop Peak Search. 
“PEAK” disappears from the display. 


Note 

The portion with the highest level may differ every time you 
try the adjustment on the same disc. The difference is, 
however, so slight that you won't find any problem in 
adjusting the recording level precisely. 


Ke) The program remains even after the Program Play 
ends 
When you press >, you can play the same program 
again. 


Notes 

° The total playing time doesn’t appear in the display when it 
exceeds 100 minutes. 

° “FULL” appears in the display when you try to add a track 
to a program which already contains 24 tracks. 


Additional Information 


Notes on CDs 


On handling CDs 

* To keep the disc clean, handle the disc by its edge. Do not 
touch the surface. 

© Do not stick paper or tape on the disc. 


G ®& 


Not this way 

* Do not expose the disc to direct sunlight or heat sources 
such as hot air ducts, nor leave it in a car parked in direct 
sunlight as there can be considerable rise in temperature 
inside the car. 

* Do not use any commercially available stabilizer. If you do, 

. the disc and the player may be damaged. 
¢ After playing, store the disc in its case. 


On cleaning 

¢ Before playing, clean the 
disc with a cleaning cloth. 
Wipe the disc from the 
center out. 


© Do not use solvents such as benzine, thinner, 
commercially available cleaners or anti-static spray 
intended for vinyl LPs. 
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Appendix 11: Cleaning Records 


cleaning system. 


an 
wadiscwasher’ 


RECORD 
7s CARE 
=) SYSTEM 


WUUUUEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEELELELEEEES 


2. Position 


Position the Discwasher 
handle/pad with the arrow end 
on the outside edge of the record. 


Instructions for 
routine pre-play 
cleaning 


1. Application 


Apply 3-6 drops of D4+ fluid in a 
line on the leading edge of the 
pad(the arrow on the end of the 
handle points to the leading edge). 
Distribute the fluid along the lead- 
ing edge of the pad using several 
deliberate strokes with the bottom 
of the D4+ bottle, causing the pad 
to forming a strip of damp fabric. 


Gently contact the record with the 
damp leading edge of the pad. 
The turntable motor may be assist- 
ed by gently turning the record 
with your finger on the label. 


3. Clean/Dry 


CLEANING 10 SECONDS 


4. Clean Pad 


Clean the pad using the DC-1TM 
Pad Cleaner. Lightly brush the 
damp pad in the direction of the 
arrow on the Discwasher handle. 
A dry Discwasher pad may be 
lightly brushed lengthwise. 


DO NOT USE THE DC-1 PAD 
CLEANER AS A STYLUS 
CLEANER. For stylus care, 

we recommend the Discwasher 
SC-2TM Stylus Care System, 
specifically designed for safe 
stylus cleaning. 


The following material is reproduced from literature supplied with the Discwasher record 


Allow the damp leading edge to 
contact the record for about three 
revolutions. Dry the record with a 
simple rolling movement of the 
handle, allowing for the middle 
and back edge of the pad to 
contact.the album for several 
revolutions, assuring thorough 
drying. 


DRYING 10 SECONDS 


Off The Turntable 


Heavily contaminated records often require 
a more intensive ing to remove dense 
ints and im icles. The 
Discwasher D4+ Record Care System is 
the safest and most effective cleaning 
system for these records. 
1. Place the record on a soft, clean 
surface. 
2. Apply fluid as directed under pre-play 
cleaning instructions. Proportionately more 
fluid and pad pressure may be necessary 
to clean badly contaminated grooves. 
3. Move the pad firmly and evenly in 
concentric circles around the record fe 
Always move with the grooves and never 
across them. 


4. Carefully dry the record. (The pad itselt 
may be dried with a towel to speed fluid 


ay 
removal.) “Air drying” is not recommended. 


The contamination will be removed from 
the record by the capillary action of the 
Discwasher pad. 


For —— Life Of Your 
Discwasher® Record 
Care System 


1. After use, always groom the with 
the DC-1TM Pad Cleaner. v 


2. When the pad is wet, brush the fibers in 
the same direction as the arrow on the 
Discwasher handle. When dry, brush the 
fibers lengthwise. 

3. Do not contaminate the pad with tap 
water, other cleaners, soaps or sprays of 
any kind. 


Discwasher® D4+ System 
Replacement 


Caution Keep Discwasher D4+ 
of the reach of children. 
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WHUS PRODUCTION STUDIO CHECKLIST 


Name of Trainee: 
Lab Instructor: ! 
Evaluator: 


ST 


at 
HL 
fs 


Identify function of all po on the Control Board 


i 


i 
| 
2, 
EB 
2 
f 
8 
z 
o 
5 
i 


Demonstrate proper signz level on VU's from an audio device 


a 
ey) 
~” 
: / ” eV i_Vev—QVqVVQE SS ee ee ee 


Demonstrate proper record-cleaning and needle cleaning technic code Be 
Bring up both turntables, though Vestax D.J. mixer as well. Ge 
13. |Demonstrate a standard cue of a record pe | 


4. | Calibration of arm weight 


Ree TASCAM CASSETTE DECK 
CER ia 


Explain use of Dolby NR switch for playback and recording | | 
6. [Playback a cassette oe | ee 
fit Ut iCalteeas recording levels w/ bond (Wiliows) ee 
= a Te 


; 
~ 
lil 


: Demonstrate use of Peak Search function 
22. {Demonstrate use of Time Mode buttion 


oa Stes | MD RECORDER/PLAYER 


Demonstrate Edit Menu and Functions 
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CORRE ERAERELERRRRUAVRALAULLALAAALALALALALALALYD 


S 


-Track mode 


CD-RWs and CD-R use 
Control Board to a ‘normalized’ state 


e procedure for chanin On-Air 
COMPUTER/COOL EDIT 

te editing in 1 
INSERT ANY ADDITIONAL ITEM 


nstral 
return 


NEWS-BOOTH 
1p both mics in the newsbooth 
» audio from both studio.A and B thru newsbooth monitors 
STUDIO ASSIGNMENT SWITCH 


Demonstrate Recording in Cool Edit on 4-Track mode 
Show how to use tutorials 
the 


Demo: 
Explain 
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WHUS STUDIO A CHECKLIST 2002 


Name of Trainee: 


Lab Instructor: 


Evaluator: 


me on 

Se Ae 

ae: 

(04. | Demonstrate appropriate audio levels — VU meter and LED display aaa 
 dovba-— 
106 |Demo source select switch for recording programs or airchecks | | 
bts doe 
08. |Explain/Demo TelephoneControls aes 
(09. [Demo use of main and guest mics and setupluse ofmicmixer | 
HO. [Demo proper use of copy stand/boom support, | 
ne ORCh Ll a a a 
ii. [Bring up both turntables directly (not through DJ mixer) | | 
eid os 
13. [Demo standard cue on turntable-in audition andcuemodes | 
4. [Explain appropriate vinyl record and needle care and handling | | 
15. Explain use of speed controls (and pitch control if available ER BES A EY 
|_|... TASCAMAND OTHER CASSETTE DECKS | 
116. __ {Demo playback of each through board — use Tascam for broadcast of tapes SE Seas nom ee 
7. [Record on cassette machines--airchecks on auxiliary (non-Tascam decks) | | 
8. [Demo options for continuous recording | 
ae Ss See 
aE ee See 
a Mees sees ea 
ae | mommenicn rare Eo 
ieeerece: so 
Seeocenromt mons: SOE 


———TDesonstrate use for on-air phone calliuterviews 
———Tyemno sotup for sports tlaghone feeds fir games 
77. [Demonstrate procedure for changing studios between AandB___—_— 


Demo location of rack and weekday program shelves and schedule 
plain what to do with all progra ns after broadcast 
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SPREE CR sD a 
ASSOCIATED PRESS MACHINE Ce ae 

Demo change paper and how toreboot systemifneeded | | 
Beek Ree 


31, [Explain check and tear copy, how to get news stories, weather, ete. | 

|__| ___WHUS STATION LOGS AND PROCEDURES _| 

a TS Ee 

33_____[Demo all four transmitter readings Gncludes Towerlight) 

f34____[ Explain procedure for tower light failure andhowtolog 
a 
me ae 
eae 


35.‘ {Demo WHIUS station sign on and off procedures (raise/lower power 


Reminder: food/drink policies for all studios 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


Signals 
Sound 


Sound travels through air as pressure waves or rapid fluctuations in air pressure. The rates 
of fluctuation in air pressure that we humans can perceive as sound is commonly said to vary 
between 20 cycles per second and 20,000 cycles per second. (In the American system of units, 
cycles per second are known as Hertz. 20,000 cycles per second is 20 kilohertz or kHz.). In fact, 
few adult individuals can hear above 15 to 17 kHz. High frequency hearing loss occurs naturally 
as we age but, in addition to that, many young people have been careless in their exposure to high 
sound pressure levels — such as at rock concerts or with headphones — resulting in premature high 
frequency hearing loss. 

When sound waves hit a microphone, the pressure fluctuations are converted into 
fluctuations of electric voltage on a wire. Voltage is to electricity as pressure is to air. It is a kind 
of electric pressure. The higher the voltage, the greater the pressure with which electrons are 
pushed through a wire. Louder sounds are associated with higher sound pressure levels (SPLs) 
and produce larger voltage fluctuations at the microphone. 


Signals 


The fluctuations of voltage that represent sound and travel down a wire are known as an 
audio signal. 

Signals are translated back into sounds by loudspeakers and headphones. The fluctuating 
voltage induces a fluctuation in the position of a diaphragm or speaker cone. The moving speaker 
cone causes local fluctuations in air pressure, which propagate through the air as sound. The 
propagation of sound waves through air is analogous to the propagation of waves on the surface 
of water. 

Audio signals can be stored in a variety of ways. A phonograph record stores signals as 
fluctuations in the position of a groove. As the phonograph needle is dragged through the 
groove, it translates the groove position fluctuations back into electrical signals. 

Signals can be stored on tape in another analogous form; fluctuations of magnetism. Tape 
heads translate electrical signals into magnetic signals laid down on the tape and vice versa. 

Signals can also be translated into numbers and stored on CDs as fluctuations in the 
reflectivity of a shiny surface or again as magnetic fluctuations such as on Digital Audio Tape 
(DAT) or minidiscs. 


Radio & Modulation 


Radio propagates sound signals long distances through air and space by the use of high 
frequency carrier waves. The sound signal is imposed on the carrier wave by a process called 
modulation. The carrier wave then carries the signal the long distance to the radio receiver. The 
receiver amplifies the signal from its antenna, selects and tunes the station, demmodulates the 
carrier back into a sound signal, amplifies it, and sends it to a speaker to be translated back into 


sound. 

The FM in “WHUS FM” stands for Frequency Modulation. In FM radio, the audio signals 
are imposed upon the carrier waves using frequency modulation. This means that the 
instantaneous frequency of the high frequency carrier wave (91,700,000 Hertz - cycles per second 
- in our case) is altered (modulated) by the instantaneous value of the audio signal. This is as 
opposed to AM radio where it is the amplitude of the carrier signal which is modulated. 

FM Is Like Opera Singing 

The modulation of the 91.7 MHz carrier wave by the audio signal is analogous to the 
vibrato of an opera singer. The opera singer modulates his or her pitch (frequency) by a slowly 
varying signal called the vibrato. The singer’s voice is broadcast throughout the concert hall. 
Your ear picks up the sound of the singer like an antenna picks up a radio wave. Your brain 
tunes in and demodulates the signal like an FM radio and you perceive the vibrato. (Did that 
help?) 
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Levels, levels, levels 


The strength of a signal is called its amplitude or level. Soft sounds produce low-level 
signals and loud sounds produce high-level signals. 

Everyone is familiar with the volume control. A volume control adjusts the level of an audio 
signal on a wire. 

Every piece of equipment has minimum and maximum signal levels that can be faithfully 
transmitted or stored. Below the minimum level, the signal is burdened by excessive background 
noise inherent in the medium. Above the maximum level, the equipment will distort the signal. 


Distortion sounds bad (except, perhaps, on electric guitar). 
The VU Meter 


In radio and recording studios, the level of a signal is measured with a VU (Volume Unit) 
meter. VU meters have a fairly standard appearance on different pieces of audio equipment. Find 
one on a tapedeck or control board and examine it. You will find that it is marked with 2 
different units, percent (%), and decibels (dB). The percent markings go from 0 to 100 percent. 
The dB markings go from about -20 dB to +3dB. The 100% point equals 0 dB. Above that is a 


red area. 
How to Set Your Levels 


An old “saw” in the real estate business says that the three most important things about a 
house are location, location, and location. In the audio business, the three most important things 
are levels, levels, and levels. Whether you are recording or broadcasting, setting your levels 
correctly is all-important. It is an unfortunate fact that even experienced operators will sometimes 
set their levels inappropriately. 

You should set your level with the control board input pots so that the VU meters spend 
most of their time in the 20% to 80% range. If the meters are barely registering, you should turn 
the pot up. If they are in the red area more than occasionally, you should turn the pot down. 

Another way to say this is that the needles should be pointing up or slightly to the left on 


average. They should not point mostly down to the left except on quiet passages. It is okay for 


them to be peaking in the red but they should definitely never be whacking into to their limits at 
the extreme right. 


Red Means Stop! 


Above 100 percent on the VU meter is a red area. When the needle is in the red, you have 
gone beyond 100% and into an overload condition. The meter is telling you that the equipment is 
in danger of not being able to handle a signal that high. (It is even conceivable that you could 
damage equipment by running the signal level too high for too long.) It is very likely that your 
sound will end up distorted. If you’re recording, your tape will sound bad. If you’re 
broadcasting, your listener’s ears will be offended and they will turn you OFF. Please kindly turn 
your level control(s) down to reduce the signal level. 


Find the Loudest Sound 


The needle should go into the red only on the Joudest peaks in your program material. 

If you’re recording music, you should skim through or rehearse the source material to find 
the loudest points. It is with these loudest points that you should set your levels so that they 
deflect the meter only slightly into the red. If you can’t rehearse the material, anticipate increases 
in volume and set your levels lower accordingly. (Note that our Sony CD players have a feature 
that finds the loudest part for you.) 

If you’re recording your voice, you should make the loudest sound you’re going to make 
with your mouth as close as possible to the mic and set your level so that that sound only makes 
the needle go into the red briefly. Be aware that small changes in distance between your mouth 
and the microphone result in large level changes. Good microphone technique involves learning 
to keep your mouth at a constant distance from the mic and to speak at an even pace and volume. 

If you are mixing several sources together such as to produce a cart, the situation is a bit 
more complicated. You must anticipate the loudest part with all the sounds mixed together and 
set your levels appropriately. 

When recording in studio B, the compressor can be used to keep some of your levels 
adjusted automatically. However, to use the compressor effectively is rather complicated. 
Besides, you’ll still need to set the levels going into and coming out of the compressor! 


Adjust Levels Dynamically 


You should keep your eye on the meters and adjust the level as needed. Anticipate the fact 
that the level of music and other signals varies considerably over time. If you’re broadcasting, 
don’t be afraid to grab the level pot and adjust it (slowly is less noticable) to compensate for 
changes in the level of your source material. 


The FM Audio Processor 


Many DJs have the misconception that they can make their show sound louder by turning 
the level up higher than I have recommended here. This is false. Beyond 0 dB (needles pointing 
straight up), further increases in volume will result in increased distortion but no increase in 
volume. In other words, your show will not sound louder, it will just sound worse. The reason 
for this is that there is an FM audio processor that prevents us from over-modulating our radio 
signal. It does this by clamping down on the audio level just before it is sent to the transmitter. 
This processor is necessary to comply with FCC regulations and to keep from interfering with 
stations adjacent on the radio dial. ; 

There is a related misconception that says that, because of this audio processor, it doesn’t 
matter how loud you turn it up, the processor will fix it. The problem with this is that, by turning 
the level too high, your audio signal will distort before it even gets to the audio processor. It will 
distort within the control board and/or at the input of the FM processor. 


Common Level Mistakes 


A beginner’s mistake is to use the control board input level pots as listening volume 
controls. If your Jistening volume is insufficient, you need to turn up the MONITOR LEVEL or 
HEADPHONE LEVEL pot and not increase the input levels. The input levels are never to be 
treated as listening volume controls. They should always be set according to the meter readings. 
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Another common mistake is to think of levels in terms of pot (knob) positions instead of 
meter needle positions. Where you need to set a knob to get a correct level as indicated by the 
meters will vary depending on a variety of factors. These include the signal source, the particular 
CD, how the equipment is adjusted internally, etc. Please don’t pay too much attention to the 
knob position. Instead, watch the meters and set the knob however it needs to be set to make the 
needles show the right level. 

A mistake that happens all-too frequently is to put on a public affairs tape or CD, fail to 
adjust the level appropriately, and then walk away. For the next half-hour the program plays over 
the air too quietly or with excessive distortion. This makes for very annoying and unprofessional 
radio. Public affairs listeners will be upset. Please stay in the studio and watch the level for at 
least a minute or two into the show and adjust it as required. 

Another common mistake is to fail to watch the meters during mic breaks or with a talk 
show. This is understandable in a talk show since the DJ is often participating in the discussion 
and has many things on his or her mind. However, incorrect levels with voice signals can be 
particularly annoying to the listener. If one guest is not close enough to the mic or you have their 
level too low, they may not be audible to your listeners. If the level is too high, in either the 
auxiliary mic mixer or the control board, the resulting distortion to the voice is particularly 
offensive. Please watch the mic mixer and control board meters closely. 

Also realize that many of your listeners will be listening in less than ideal conditions. Ina 
car, for instance, the background noise level is high. A speaker whose level is too low will be 
inaudible to your listeners who are driving. 

A related problem is speaking while leaning away from the microphone (to get a CD cover, 
for instance). Again, many of your listeners simply will not hear you. 

Please never have an on-air discussion that includes someone off-mic. Agh! Make sure all 
your guests are right in front of a microphone. Otherwise, the resulting radio is very poor and 
unprofessional. 


In all cases, please keep an eye on your meters. Increase the level when the needles are way 
down to the left and decrease it when the needles hit the extreme right. It will keep you, me, and 
everyone listening happy. Thank you! 


B Li 
Signals in professional radio and recording studios are carried on wires called balanced 
lines. Balanced lines use two wires plus ground to transmit one signal. One wire is positive (or 
high) and the other negative (or low). (Two pairs of wires are necessary for stereo.) 
Consumer stereo equipment that you may already be familiar with uses unbalanced lines. 
Unbalanced lines have only one wire plus ground for each signal. 

The balanced lines interconnecting the studio equipment go through the patch bay. Because 
these lines are balanced, you need to use patch cords with the patch bay that are compatible with 
balanced lines. Balanced line-compatible patch cords use %” plugs with tip-ring-sleeve 
construction. (A picture of these plugs will be found in the Patch Bay section of The Production 
Studio chapter.) Plugging a tip-sleeve plug into a patch bay output (instead of a tip-ring-sleeve 
plug) will cause the negative wire of the balanced output to be shorted to ground, possibly ' 
damaging the equipment. WHUS has both kinds of cords floating around for different purposes. 
Please be aware of the difference and don’t use the wrong one! 
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THE AUDIO SIGNAL 


This section will provide you with a basic understanding of what is happening when 
you are on the air doing a show. In your labs you will be shown the technical aspects of 
being a disc jockey/on-air programmer, but you should know how the sounds you are 
creating (by playing records, CDs, tapes, and speaking into a microphone) are being 
transmitted to listeners’ radios and stereos. 


Whenever a person speaks into a microphone or plays a record or tape an audio 
signal is created. The audio signal will then go through a series of controls before it is 
actually where a listener's radio. The audio signal is controlled both manually and 
automatically. 


The audio signal leaves the turntable, microphone, or whatever equipment you are 
using and then travels to the control board. The board is used to mix and contro! the audio 
signal from the output of the various equipment. The manual controls are the master gain 
controls and the channel gain controls. The master gain control affects all of the channels 
at the same time. The channel gain control affects a single channel at a time. For instance, 
each tumtable has its own channel control. These channel controls are referred to as 
potentiometers or “pots” for short. These pots contro] the volume of the output from the 
various equipment. The volume level is shown on the VU (volume units) meters. 


The automatic controls are known by many names such as automatic gain control 
(AGC) limiter, compression amplifier, loudness controller, or peak controller but all 
basically serve two purposes: to raise the average audio level and at the same time limit the 
audio peaks to prevent excessive modulation. 


After the audio signal has left the last limiter or amplifier, it goes to the transmitter 
Where it modulates the radiofrequency carrier which resembles a sine wave. The signal is 
then transmitted to the antenna and is sent out to the listener's radio. This is a very simple 
explanation of what happens to the audio signal you create. Now we should look at some of 
the concepts mentioned above. 


POSITIVE 


The sine wave is a simple curve that is used to represent the radio signal _ 


transmitted by a radio station. The portion of the curve above the reference line is 
considered positive while the portion below the reference line is considered negative. One 
complete curve is known as a cycle. 


FREQUENCY 


The number of cycles which occur within a unit of time is the frequency of the sine 
wave. The frequency of a sine wave is measured in hertz(Hz) which is the same as cycles 
per second. These are some examples of frequencies: 


Human voice 80-1200Hz 
Hearing 16-16,000 Hz 
Am Station 810.000 Hz 
WHUS 91,700,000 Hz 
The AM and FM frequency bands. 
Fe ag ncaa gl PPE 
540 550 $60 570 1570 1586 1590 1600 


BAND 
kHz § 


83.1 883 88.5 $8.7 88.9 107.1 107.3 107.5 107.7 107.9 
MH2 
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whe wv frequency snr nan to a gays —— sound wave. such as is 
P yy &@ Voice Or musical instrument, is an audio . A frequency 
which is useful for radio transmission is called a radio Seuupet Eaiete 
audio frequency is used to modulate the radio frequency signal produced by the 
transmitter. 


MODULATION 


Modulation in simple terms means change. In radio broadcasting. the audio signal 
is used to modulate or change the radiofrequency carrier. The amount of modulation is 
Measured in percent. Zero percent modulation refers to an unmodulated carrier. An 
unmodulated carrier simply means * dead air*. Modulation can be divided into positive 
modulation and negative modulation. Generally, the positive and negative modulation are. 
about equal. However, they are not always the same and because of this the monitors used 
to measure modulation (modulation monitors) are able to measure positive and negative 
modulation separately. There are certain limits to modulation that must be observed by 
every radio station. To understand these limits first we must talk about peaks of frequent 
recurrence. 


Peak refers to a portion of the audio that is particularly high in volume, the loud 
point of a song for example. Peaks that occur once every minute are considered 
“infrequent” ; if they occur about once every second they are “frequent". As a guideline, 
peaks are frequent if they occur once every ten seconds. With normal program material, 
the peaks will not occur at regular intervals and some judgement must be used in deciding 
whether the modulation peaks are frequent or not. 


MODULATION LIMITS 


At any radio station the modulation must not exceed the following limits on peaks of 
frequent recurrence: 


Type of Station 
Modulation AN FM 
Positive 125% 100% 
Negative - 100% 100% 


This means simply that if you are at an FM station, the frequent peaks of 
modulation (loud portions of the audio occurring once every ten seconds) should not exceed 
100% on the modulation monitor. Always remember that the modulation monitor 
measures the level of modulation which the transmitter is actually producing. the VU 
meters measure the volume of the audio signal from the various equipment that is being 
used. But if you stay within the specified levels (60%-80%) on the VU meters, the peaks of 
frequent recurrence should not exceed 100%. 


* ~ If you are exceeding these limits then you will be overmodulating. In AM and FM 
{ stations, overmodulation can distort the signal and may cause interference to other 
stations. If this is happening you must correct the situation immediately by reducing the 


audio signal with the appropriate channel] control. 
TYPES OF MODULATION 

There are two types of modulation, amplitude modulation(AM) and frequency 
modulation(FM). 


Un odulated 
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Frequency “ste ; 
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OPERATING POWER 


In broadcasting, the power radiated by the antenna determines both a station's area 
of coverage and the distance at which one station may cause interference to another. This 
power is sometimes called antenna power or antenna input power or more commonly, 
operating power. 

When measuring power we will use the following operating parameters: 

Corrent- a stream of electrons in motion in a wire, measured in amperes. 

Voltage- pressure or force which causes the electrons to move, measured in volts. 


Resistance- anything which acts to restrict or oppose the flow of current, measured 
in ohms. 


The operating parameters are related by the equation: 
Voltage{E) = Current(l) X Resistance(R) 


By definition, pressure of 1 volt will cause a current of 1 ampere to flow through a 
resistance of 1 ohm. 


Power is defined as the rate at which an electrical circuit performs work. The unit 
of electrical power, called the watt, is equal to one volt multiplied by one ampere. The 
equation for power is: 

(1) Power(measured in watts) = E(volts) x (current) 


From the previous discussion of voltage, current and resistance, we know that 
voltage(E) can also be expressed as: 


E=IR 
This value can be substituted for the voltage (E) in the Power equation above. 
(2) Power = (IR) x I 
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In the following illustration, the 6 volt battery causes a current of 0.25 amperes to 
flow through a resistance of 24 ohms. 


Knowing the current and the resistance of the light bulb we can calculate the power 
used by the bulb, from the second formula for power: 
Pel2xR 
@=1/4x1/4x24 
= 1.5 watts 
From the current and the battery voltage we can calculate the power supplied by the 
battery, from the first formula: 
PeIxE 


= 1/4x6 
= 1.5 watts 
. When discussing electrical quantities such as power or frequency, the numbers are 
often so very large or snal] that it is awkward to keep track of the zeroes. To avoid this, we 
use these standard prefixes: ; 


* Mega(™) - 1,000,000 
4 megahertz = 4,000,000 Hz 
91.7 MHz = 91,700,000 hertz 


* Kilo(K) - 1,000 

23.2 kilowatts = 23,200 watts 
1370 KHz = 1,370,000 hertz 
1.2kV=1200volts 


* Milli(m) - 1/1000 
315 mA = 0.315 amperes 
48 mA = 0.048 amperes 


In calculations involving these expressions they must first be reduced to the basic 
units of volts, amperes, watts, etc. 
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MEASURING POWER 


The most straightforward and usual method for determining operating power is by 
measuring the power or current flowing directly into the antenna, hence the name the 
“direct method". To do this the measurements must be made somewhere between the ~ 
output of the transmitter and the input of the antenna. 


If the measurements are made at any other point in the system, the operating 


power can only be calculated indirectly. The result is generally not as accurate as when the 
direct method is used. 


Except under certain conditions, AM stations must use the direct method. FM 
stations may use either the direct or indirect method at the discretion of the station 
licensee. The indirect method is most commonly employed. . 


In order to calculate the operating power at an AM station, it is sufficient to know 
only two quantities- the resistance of the antenna and the current flowing into the antenna. 
The resistance was measured and recorded when the antenna was erected. Unless a 

occurs in the antenna system, the resistance will remain the same. The resistance 
is not controllable by the operator and is not read on any meter. The antenna current is 
obtained from a meter installed at the base of the tower and is known as the antenna 
ammeter. Many stations use a remote antenna ammeter which measures the current at 
the base of the antenna but displays it on a meter inside the station for the convenience of 
the operator. The use of a remote antenna ammeter does not imply that the station is 
operated by remote control. 


DIRECT METHOD-AM 


Knowing the antenna current(I) and antenna resistance(R) it is a simple matter to 
calculate the operating power by the direct method. Use Power equation #2 ( P = IxixR). 


Examp/e J. \f the antenna ammeter reads 8.2A and the antenna resistance is 14.9 
ohms, calculate the operating power by the direct method. 


P=l2xR 
=(8.2) x (8.2) x (14.9) f 
= 1002 watts or approximately 1kW 


DIRECT METHOD-FM 


In FM stations, all of which operate at much higher frequencies than AM stations, 
it is difficult to measure the antenna current accurately. A station which elects to 
determine its operating power by the direct method must install and calibrate a special 
meter in the transmission line, called an RF(radiofrequency) transmission line meter. 
This meter may be calibrated in watts, percent of authorized power or other units. Unless 
the power can be read directly, the operator must compare the actual reading to a chart or 


7 table to determine the true operating power. 


e 


INDIRECT METHOD 


For several reasons, stations may not always use the direct method to determine 
their operating power. The one reason most likely to concer the operator is equipment 
failure. If the transmission line meter (FM) or normal and remote antenna ammeters 
(AM) become defective, it is not possible to calculate the operating power directly, so the 
operator must resort to an indirect method. The technique is the same for both AM and FM 
and involves measuring the power going into the transmitter, multiplying this by the 
efficiency(F) of the transmitter and assuming this to be approximately equal to the true 
operating power. 


Transmitters consume electrical power in many ways but most of it is in the final 
power amplifier that feeds the antenna system. The voltage and current which provide the 


power for this amplifier are referred to as plate voltage(Ep) and plate current(Ip). The | 


input power is calculated by using power equation #1: 
P = El 
or 
PXinput) = Ep x Ip 
If the transmitter were 100% efficient all of this input power could be delivered to the 
antenna. In practice much of this power is wasted, usually in the form of heat, which 


reduces the transmitter efficiency (F) to between 35 and 90%. The operating power is now 
determined indirectly from the transmitter input power by the formula. 


Pe EpxIpxF 
_ The efficiency factor (F) will be provided by the chief operator. 


LZxample 2 Vf the plate voltage is 3009 volts, plate current 0.882 amperes and 
transmitter efficiency 71.5%, calculate the operating power by the indirect method. 


P=EpxIipxF 
= (3009) x (0.382) x (.715) 
= 822 watts 


When using the indirect method both the Ep and Ip can vary and the station must 
post a graph or chart showing which pairs of values are within limits. 
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POWER LIMITS 


In all stations the operating power must be maintained as near as is practical to the 
authorized value but not less than 90% nor more than 105% of this value. These limits 
should be considered as applying to short term variations only: consistent day-to-day 
operation at 95% or 105% of authorized power is not acceptable. If it becomes technically 
impossible to operate with the authorized power, a station may operate at reduced power 
for up to 30 days provided the FCC is notified by the 10th day. If the power becomes 
excessive and the operator cannot reduce it by means of any of the permitted adjustments, 
the station must stop transmitting until it has been restored to proper operation. 


METERS 


In a broadcast station, meters are used to measure power, voltage, current, and ~ 


modulation. Most meters can be characterized by 3 important features. 


(1) Purpose 
(2) Units 
(8)Scale 


The purpose of a meter is that particular variable it is designed to display such as 
the plate voltage, antenna current, or modulation. It should be shown on an identification 
plate attached to or adjacent to each meter. ; 


The units identify the exact quantity displayed such as percent, amperes or 
ee volts or kilovolts, and is usually printed on the face of the meter by the 
manulacturer. : 


The scale refers to the series of marks or numbers on the face of the meter. 
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FCC REGULATIONS 
WHUS OPERATOR REQUIREMENTS 


The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) was established by the Communications Act 
of 1934 for the purpose of regulating interstate and foreign commerce in communication by radio 
and wire. The Telecommunications Act of 1996 is the most recent rewrite of this historic federal 
communications law. Additional FCC rules changes commenced in January 1998. 


All broadcast radio and television stations must receive a license from the FCC in order to 
operate their transmitting facilities. The license contains information such as call letters, 
community of license, studio and transmitter location, and other technical specifications. A 
station license requires that the licensee comply with all FCC Rules and Regulations. 


The FCC has the authority to inspect any radio station at any reasonable hour, which includes all 
days and hours when the station is operating. Station licensees are responsible for ensuring that 
all station personnel are fully informed of FCC operating rules and instructed in the performance 
of all assigned duties. 


Effective January 1998 the FCC modified and/or eliminated certain technical requirements, and 
this will result in modifications to WHUS policy and procedures concerning operator duties and 
station logs. Implementation of these changes will be announced at Staff meetings and written 
materials will be distributed to all staff. 


Based on existing and revised FCC regulations and established WHUS Radio policy, the 
following information and requirements apply to all on-air personnel: 


1. The Operator at a radio station is the person who is on duty and in actual control of the 
transmitting system. He/she must sign the WHUS Radio log when going on duty and again 
when going off duty. The Operator at WHUS Radio is normally the on-air programmer. 

2. All on-air personnel are required to observe all FCC regulations and WHUS Radio policies. 
The WHUS Code of Conduct contains provisions for penalties for violations of these rules. 

3. Persons who violate these rules may be served with a written notice from the FCC requesting 
a statement concerning the matter. Replies must be sent to the FCC office issuing the notice. 

4. The primary responsibility of all on-air personnel is to ensure that the transmitting system is 
operating properly and in accordance with the terms of the station license. 


University of Connecticut 
BOX U-8 R, STORRS, CT 06269-3008 Business Phone (860) 486-4007 Request Lir 97 }-WHUS 
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. On-air personnel are authorized to make only the following adjustments to the transmitter: 


e Tur the transmitter on and off 

e Compensate for voltage fluctuations in the primary power supply 

e Maintain modulation levels within prescribed limits 
The WHUS Radio Log is a three-part written record of station operations and the material 
broadcast each day. All station log entries and remarks must be made by authorized 
personnel having actual knowledge of the facts. The three elements of the station log are 
listed below: 

e Facilities Inspection Log—Used During Hours When the Student Union is Closed 

e Station Program Log—Includes Shows, PSA’s, SPA’s, EAS Activity, Underwriting 

e Transmitter/Tower Light Log—To Monitor and Record Equipment Performance 
All log entries must include your name and a notation regarding the time the action was 
taken, the event happened or observation was made. 
Responsibility—on-air personnel are responsible for all content broadcast on WHUS Radio 
during all times when they are signed on the station log. This responsibility also includes all 
statements made by all studio and telephone guests. 
The Station Log should include specific entries for the following: 
e The times when the station signs on and signs off the air 
e Any EAS activities, tests or alerts (at the bottom of the sign on/off duty page) 
e The times when program underwriting announcements are broadcast 
Meter Readings—WHUS Radio policy requires transmitter readings every two hours OR at 
least once per program, at the beginning of every DJ airshift. 
Transmitter Adjustments—log meter readings BEFORE making any adjustments o 


corrections to the transmitter system. Log a second set of readings AFTER changes are made. 


The FCC Maintenance Log is a record of maintenance, modifications and repairs to the 
transmitter system. The WHUS Radio Chief Operator keeps it. 

Retention of Records—FCC-required log information must be retained for two-years. 
FCC Violations—any person who knowingly and willfully violates any provision of the 
Communications Act of 1934 and/or the Telecommunications Act of 1996 shall, upon 
conviction for the first offense, be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or both. For a second offense the fine 
remains the same at not more than $10,000 but the term of imprisonment may be for a term 
not exceeding two years, or both. 

FCC Violations—any person who willfully and knowingly violates any rule, regulation, 
restriction or condition made or imposed by the FCC, or by any international treaty or 
convention which the Commission enforces, may, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 for every day during which such offense occurs. 

Tower Lights—due to potential hazards to aircraft most broadcast station towers and 
antenna systems are required to have red obstruction lights installed and operating. The exact 
mumber and placement of tower lights depends on circumstances at each station. Lights must 
be operating from sunset to sunrise and may be controlled either manually, or by a light 
sensitive device (photocell), or by a timer mechanism, or they may be left on continuously. 
Towers less than or equal to 150 feet in height must have two steady-burning red lights 
installed at the top. Towers over 150 feet in height will normally have a flashing red light 
installed at the top and other flashing or steady-burning red lights, as appropriate, installed at 
intermediate levels. 
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18. If any tower light control device (photocell or timer) fails to work properly, the light(s) must 


be turned on and left on continuously until the device is repaired. This is because staff at such 
stations may not be trained to routinely turn lights on and off manually at dusk and at dawn. 


19. Inspection—FCC rules require tower lights to be observed for proper operation at least once 


each day, and the time of this observation must be noted in the Transmitter/Tower Light Log. 
WHUS Radio policy requires tower light observations whenever a meter reading is taken. 


20. Notification of Tower Light Failure—if any top light or flashing beacon malfunctions and 


28: 


the condition cannot be corrected within 30 minutes, the operator on duty must notify the 
nearest flight station or office of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA—not FCC) by 
telephone. The FAA phone number is posted in Studio A next to the WHUS Radio station 
license, and when you call you must give your name, the station’s call letters and location, 
and the exact coordinates (latitude and longitude) of the radio tower site—the data is listed 
on the station license. A notation certifying your compliance with this requirement must be 
included in the station log with your name and the time/date. 

Notification of Tower Light Repair—the same process must be used to notify the FAA 
when the lights are repaired and operating normally. Call the FAA, provide the WHUS data 
and make a notation certifying your compliance with this requirement in the station log. 


ADDITIONAL FCC RULES AND PROCEDURES: 


i. 


Station Identification Announcements (ID’s) are required whenever the station (1) signs 
on, (2) signs off, and (3) hourly during operations, as close to the hour as possible during a 
natural break in programming. 

The station ID shall include the call letters followed immediately by the name of the 
community of license as stated in the FCC station license. Other remarks may be included 
only before or after the required identification. Our legal ID is “WHUS Storrs.” 

Misleading Service Area—station personnel shall not make announcements of any kind that 
will lead listeners to believe that the station has been assigned to a city other than that 
specified in the station license issued by the FCC. 


_ Remote Transmitters—when a transmitter is in a public place (i.e., station remote) it should 


at all times be either attended by or supervised by an authorized operator/staff member, or it 
must be made inaccessible to unauthorized persons. 

Telephone Calls—before broadcasting or recording a telephone conversation, the parties to 
the conversation must be informed of the intention to broadcast or record the conversation. 
No notice is required for persons originating calls to programs which normally broadcast 
telephone conversations (talk shows), as it can be‘assumed that such callers are aware of the 
nature of the program. 


_ Rebroadcast—no broadcast station shall rebroadcast the programming, or any part of a 


program, of another U.S. radio station without written consent of the originating station. 


_ False or Fraudulent Messages—no person shall knowingly utter or transmit, or cause to be 


uttered or transmitted, any false or fraudulent signal of distress, or related communication. 


. Pre-recorded programs—should be broadcast within two minutes of their assigned times. 


The on-air programmer on duty on the station log is responsible for (1) monitoring the 
program level and quality of all pre-recorded programs as they are broadcast, and (2) for 
returning all taped programs (in their boxes) to the public affairs program shelf in Studio A 
after they are broadcast. 
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consists of a list of 26 words; each word begins with a different letter used to identify that 
letter—for example, “Group” = Golf, Romeo, Oscar, Uniform, Papa. The Phonetic Alphabet 
is used as part of the verification process for the Emergency Alert System (EAS). 


any reason. Anonymous donations may be given to the station as a whole, but sources of 

funds for WHUS Radio programs must be identified. At WHUS Radio, underwriting 

announcements are either live copy Or produced on cart—information is entered in the station 
log and must be aired on schedule within 2 minutes of the assigned times. On-air personnel 
must write initials next to log entries, in order to certify that announcements are broadcast. 

_ Additional WHUS Requirements—are contained in the WHUS Radio Constitution, Code 
of Conduct, and Program Manual. Included are specific rules related to station operations, 
such as the occupancy limit of 5 people whenever the Student Union is closed. Programming 
guidelines for the various format blocks are included, along with time-of-day controls for 
potentially indecent or controversial material. 
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FCC ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION AGAIN ST 
OBSCENE AND INDECENT BROADCASTS 


It is a violation of federal law to broadcast obscene or indecent programming. The prohibition is set forth at Title 18 United 
States Code, Section 1464 (18 U.S.C. § 1464). Congress has given the Federal Communications Commission the responsibility 
for administratively enforcing 18 U.S.C. § 1464. In doing so, the Commission may revoke a station license, issue a warning, or 
impose a monetary forfeiture for the broadcast of obscene or indecent material. 


Obscene Broadcasts Prohibited at All Times 


Obscene speech is not protected by the First Amendment and may not be broadcast at any time. To be obscene, material must 
meet a three-prong test: (1) an average person, applying contemporary community standards, must find that the material, as a 
whole, appeals to the prurient interest; (2) the material must depict or describe, in a patently offensive way, sexual conduct 
specifically defined by applicable law; and (3) the material, taken as a whole, must lack serious literary, artistic, political, or 
scientific value. See Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 15 (1973). 


Indecent Broadcasts Restricted 


The Commission has defined broadcast indecency as language or material that, in context, depicts or describes, in terms patently 
offensive as measured by contemporary community standards for the broadcast medium, sexual or excretory organs Or activities. 
Indecent programming contains sexual or excretory references that do not rise to the level of obscenity. As such, indecent 
material is protected by the First Amendment and cannot be banned entirely. It may, however, be restricted in order to avoid its 
broadcast during times of day when there is a reasonable risk that children may be in the audience. Consistent with existing court 
decisions in this area, the Commission currently prohibits the airing of indecent material between 6:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. See 
Action for Children's Television v. FCC, 58 F.3d 654 (D.C. Cir. 1995), cert. denied, 116 S. Ct. 701 (1996). 


The restrictions on indecent broadcasts apply to television as well as to radio. Broadcasts that fit within the definition and that 
are aired between 6:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. are subject to indecency enforcement action. The FCC has fined a number of stations 
for broadcasting indecent material and is actively investigating additional cases. 


Filing Complaints 


The Commission will act on all documented complaints of indecent or obscene broadcasting that it receives. Given the sensitive 
nature of these cases, it is important that the Commission be afforded as full a record as possible to evaluate allegations of 
obscene or indecent programming. Complaints should be directed to the FCC, Mass Media Bureau, Enforcement Division, 
Complaints and Political Programming Branch, 1919 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20554, and should include: (1) a tape 
or transcript of the program or of significant excerpts; (2) the date and time of the broadcast; and (3) the call sign of the station 
involved. These tapes, of necessity, must become part of the ission's records and cannot be returned. 


4/16/1996 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


Mass Media Bureau 
Publication 75 


THE FCC AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Some persons complain to the Commission 
extreme statements on political, economic or 


or social conditions, because they believe such attacks are un- 
iticize, ridicule, "stereotype" or demean individuals or groups because of 


and inquires we receive on this subject. 


Law Bars FCC Interference; Constitutional Principles 


The Commission is barred by law from trying to prevent the broadcast of any point of view. Section 326 of the Communications 


Act prohibits the Commission from censoring broadcast material and from making any regulation which would interfere with 
freedom of expression by broadcasting. In a decision on one complaint, the Commission stated in part as follows: 


It is the judgement of the Commission, as it has been the judgment of those who drafted our Constitution and of 
the overwhelming majority of our legislators and judges over the years, that the public interest is best served by 
permitting the expression of any views that do not involve [quoting from Supreme Court decisions] "a clear and 
present danger of serious substantive evil that rises far above public inconvenience, annoyance or unrest."...[T]his 
principle insures that the most diverse and opposing opinions will be expressed, many of which may be even 
highly offensive to those officials who thus protect the rights of others to free speech. If there is to be free speech, 


it must be free for speech which we abhor and hate as well as for speech that we find tolerable or congenial. 


Thus, expression of views that do not involve a "clear and present danger of serious substantive evil" comes under the protection 
of the Constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and press and may not be suppressed by the Commission. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.S. 20554 


Mass Media Bureua 
Publication.37 


CALL-IN OR "OPEN MIKE" PROGRAMS 


Some Type of Complaints Received by the Commission 


to be discussed. Other complaints are that the commentary on questions and issues has been inaccurate, inadequate, or unfair. 
Program hosts are sometimes said to be biased, insufficiently informed, and/or discourteous to callers. Callers also have objected 
because their chances to be heard on a program have been limited or even entirely barred by stations. The following information 
is intended to be responsive to the complaints, comments, and inquiries we most often receive about call-in or open- mike 
programs. 


Broadcasters’ Programming Responsibility (FCC Cannot Censor) 


The law known as the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, authorizes the Commission to license broadcast stations and to 
regulate their operations to some extent. But the Communications Act prohibits the FCC from censoring broadcast matter and 
from taking any action that would interfere with free speech in broadcasting, a freedom also guaranteed under our Constitution's 
First Amendment. So, under existing law, broadcasters--like newspaper publishers--are responsible for deciding what they will 
present to the public. Neither the Commission nor any other government agency can direct station licensees to present or refrain 
from presenting specific programs, or tell them how their call-in shows and other programs should be conducted. 


There is no federal law or rule either requiring or prohibiting that callers be identified before they participate in a broadcast 
program or while they are on the air. Also, no law bars the broadcast discussion of any given subject, and the FCC (under the 
prohibitions on censorship) does not act as a judge of the accuracy or wisdom with which a subject is treated in a program. There 
is a federal statute that prohibits broadcasts of obscene, indecent or profane language, but the Commission must be guided by 
decisions of the courts in determining whether specific material may be actionable under the statute. 


Access to Broadcast Station Facilities 


The Communications Act of 1934, as amended, also provides that broadcast stations are not "common carriers" and, therefore, 
are not required to air all matters that may be offered or suggested to them for broadcasting. Except under special circumstances 
involving personal attacks as defined in the Commission's Rules, or the use of stations by candidates for public office, licensees 
are under no obligation to given any particular individual an opportunity to participate in a broadcast. 


Broadcasters’ Obligations in the Treatment of Community Issues 


Under the public interest standard in the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, the Commission expects its broadcast 
licensees to be aware of come of the important local issues in the communities their stations serve, and to present programming 
that will inform their audiences about such issues. But, again, the selection of issues to be treated and the kinds of programming 
used are decisions for which the individual station licensee is responsible, and the licensee may take into consideration the 
programming offered by other stations, if any, serving the same area. In this regard, it is not a requirement that "call-in" 
programs be used as a forum for treatment of community issues. : 


Importance of Letters to Stations About Their Service 


The Commission has consistently recommended to those who are concerned about broadcast programming that they direct their 
comments on specific broadcasts--preferably in writing--to the station((s) involved, and also to networks, so that the people who 
must make decisions on programming may become better informed about audience opinion. 
June 1997 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


Mass Media Bureau 
Publication 40 


RADIO ENTERTAINMENT FORMAT CHANGES 


When the licensee of a radio broadcast station substantially alters, or proposes to alter, the station's entertainment programming 
(or “format"), the Commission often receives comments from listeners who are opposed to the change. Such comments include 
i ir previous formats, or adopt other kinds of 
listener preferences. The provisions of law and policy that apply to changes in radio 
the attached FCC news report about a 1981 Supreme Court decision. 


The Commission is authorized by law--the Communications Act of 1934, as amended--to license broadcast stations and to 
regulate their operations in some respects, but the Act prohibits the Commission from censoring broadcast matter and 
free speech in broadcasting, a freedom also guaranteed in our 


nor any other governmental agency has the authority to direct broadcasters in the sel 
programming. The Communications Act also provides that the broadcaster 


permission be obtained for a change in a radio station's entertainment 


format. 


In a 1940 decision the Supreme Court stated: 


The [Communications] Act recognizes that the field of broadcasting is one of free competition. . . Congress intended to 
leave competition in the business of broadcasting where it found it, to permit a licensee who was not interfering with 
other broadcasters to survive or succumb according to his ability to make his programs attractive to the public. 

The Commission has followed a policy of noninterference in changes in radio entertainment formats. It believes that because of 
the increased number of such stations and the competition among them for audience attention, radio broadcasters seek to respond 


to listener preferences and attempt to meet significant needs left by other stations serving the same area. 


Finally, we would emphasize that the Commission has always recommended that radio listeners send their comments about 
programming to their local stations. Such audience commentary keeps broadcasters informed about public opinion on their 
service, and it can be effective in influencing their programming practices. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 
Mass Media Bureua 
Publication V 
VIOLENCE OR OTHER ILLEGAL ACTIVITY 
incite violence or 


This is response to the concerns about talk show hosts and other persons who broadcast statements that could 
other illegal activity. 


The Federal Communications Commission is responsible for the licensing and regulation of radio and television broadcast 
stations and for assuring that they comply with Commission rules and statutory requirements. Generally speaking, however, the 
Commission is prohibited from involving itself in the content of specific programs or otherwise engaging in activities that might 
be regarded as program censorship. Consequently, the Commission cannot direct broadcasters to refrain from presenting this 
kind of program material. 

With respect to broadcasts inciting violation of law, the First Amendment permits free speech to be curtailed when it is directed 
toward inciting or producing dangerous activity and is likely to produce such action. Other than under these circumstances, mere 
advocacy of the use of force or of law violation is protected by the Constitution. 


Even where the so-called "clear and present danger" test is met, the Commission believes that any review leading to a 
rcement authorities. Accordingly, it is up to 


curtailment of speech should be performed by the appropriate criminal law enfo 
federal, state, or local criminal law enforcement agencies to analyze the content and context of the speech and to determine 
whether there is a clear and present danger that it will result in imminent lawless action. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON DC 20554 


Mass Media Bureau 
Publication 80 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


ay wu uw iu ou wo 


The Commission sometimes receives complaints that networks, stations, news reporters and commentators have distorted or 
falsified broadcast news, have presented biased or one-sided news reports or comments, or have failed to cover certain events or 
have covered them inadequately. Others claim that news has been staged or fabricated, or that some reports unduly emphasize or 
sensationalize certain aspects of events. Some people object that stations have broadcast accounts of illness, accident or death 
before members of the families involved were notified. The demeanor of some journalists (tone of voice, facial expressions, etc.) 
in reporting or commenting on the news has also been the subject of criticisms in mail and other communications to the 
Commission. 


On the one hand, the Commission has been urged to lay down guidelines to prevent bias or distortion by networks or individual 
station licensees or, generally, to attempt to supervise or oversee the gathering, editing and airing of news and comment. On the 
other hand, fears have been expressed to the Commission regarding possible government intimidation or censorship of broadcast 
news operations. The material that follows has been selected to set forth various aspects of law and Commission policy affecting 
broadcast journalism. 


B 'F m ligation: 


The Commission is barred by law from censoring broadcast material. Section 326 of the Communications Act and, indeed, the 
First Amendment to the Constitution forbid any Commission action which would seek to prevent the presentation of a particular 
viewpoint on the news. Also, the FCC does not attempt to substitute its judgment for that of the broadcaster in the selection and 
presentation of material for programs of news and comment. 


As a public trustee, the broadcaster may not engage in intentional and deliberate falsification (distorting, slanting, rigging, 
staging) of the news. As the Commission stated in its ruling in Hunger in America, "Rigging or slanting the news is a most 
heinous act against the public interest - indeed, there is no act more harmful to the public's ability to handle its affairs." 
Therefore, the Commission does act appropriately to protect the public interest in this important respect where we have received 
extrinsic evidence of such rigging or slanting. For example, this kind of evidence could include testimony, in writing or 
otherwise, from "insiders" or persons who have direct personal knowledge of an intentional falsification of the news. Of 
particular concern would be extrinsic evidence revealing orders to falsify the news by a licensee, its top management or its news 
management. 


FCC Not The Arbiter of "Truth" In News 


In the absence of such extrinsic evidence, the Commission has stressed that it cannot properly intervene. For example, the 
complaint is frequently received that "Commentator X has given a biased account or analysis of a news even! " or that the true 
fact of the news event are different from those presented. In a democracy, dependent upon the fundamental rights of free speech 
and press, the FCC cannot authenticate the news that is broadcast nor should it try to do so. The Commission is not the national 
arbiter of the "truth" of a news event or the judge of the wisdom, accuracy or adequacy with which it may have handk 06 the 
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air. Absent extrinsic evidence of deliberate distortion, the FCC cannot properly investigate to determine whether an account or 
analysis of a news commentator is “biased” or “true.” 


Indeed, the drafters of the First Amendment to our Constitution knew that the way to preserve truth was not through government 
surveillance or censorship (for in that, government may also be wrong), but by giving all persons with views the freedoms to 
express them. From this "market place of ideas," they believed, the truth would ultimately emerge--for every citizen would have 
the freedom to judge the truth of a thought or idea for himself. Therefore, the policy of the First Amendment to foster what the 
courts have termed "robust, wide-open debate" certainly permits the analysis of any one spokesman to be one-sided. 


Policy Summary 


The policies of the FCC in the area of broadcast journalism are designed; (i) to take action against rigging or slanting of the 
news, wherever we may appropriately do so; and (ii) to avoid the censor's role, including efforts to intervene in situations where 
Government intervention would constitute a worse danger than the possible news rigging or distortions themselves. 


Value of Public Comment on Handling of News 


It should not be assumed that we consider insignificant such complaint as are described in paragraph one above or others 
concerning broadcast news. In this regard, you may be interested in the following quotation from the Commission's letter to the 
three major television networks regarding their coverage of events in Chicago during the 1968 Democratic National Convention: 


In holding [that certain matters were for the journalistic judgment of the networks] we are not saying that there is nothing 
to the above or other complaints received--or that the networks should ignore these matters. It may be that critics or 
students of the media will point up deficiencies or areas of improvement for the networks in their news coverage of events 


like the Democratic Convention. 


Similarly, as one network notes in its reply [to our inquiry], it is important to have the reactions of viewers--to be 
sensitive to communications from the public. A large outpouring of complaints, or indeed a single complaint, may point 
up a deficiency or an appropriate improvement. In short, taking proper cognizance of complaints and criticism does not 
undermine the independence of broadcast news, but rather may serve to assist it in is discharging more effectively its vital 
task of fully and fairly informing the American public. 


June 1997 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


Mass Media Bureau 
Publication 60 


OFFENSIVE BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


(Types of Complaints Received) 


Complaints received by the Co 
because of the nature of some products advertised or because the announcements for certain 
the audience are at their meals. Other persons isi i 

others complain of commercials they feel have been ineptly produced or which contain 


information is published to respond to most of the complaints, comments and inquiries we receive on this subject. 


Authority Limi 


The Commission is prohibited by the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, from censoring broadcast material and does not 
attempt to direct stations to present or refrain from presenting any particular program or announcement or in the scheduling of 
such material. The FCC is not the arbiter of taste and lacks authority to instruct anyone in language usage, assignment of 
personnel or, generally, in matters relating to artistic quality or effectiveness of presentation. 


Statutory Limitations 


The Congress, however, by the enactment of specific legislation, has provided sanctions for the broadcast of material that 
roducts, perpetrates a fraud or 


promotes a lottery (with some exceptions), advertises cigarettes, little cigars or smokeless tobacco p 
may be obscene, indecent or profane. In addition, some advertisements may violate laws administered by the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission or other agencies with appropriate jurisdiction in this field. 


Zessesesasuue. 
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to express their views, preferably in writing, to 
which they find objectionable. In this way those 
acquainted with the reactions of their audiences. 


June 1997 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.S. 20554 


Mass Media Bureua 
Publication LC 


PROGRAM BACKGROUND NOISE AND 
LOUD COMMERCIALS 


We have prepared this to address the concerns of those who believe that broadcasters must be further regulated in regard to loud 
background music and loud commercials. 


The Commission's Rules place technical limitations on the power output levels of broadcast signals. Compliance with these 
technical rules, however, will not eliminate the viewer's perception that background music and commecials are too loud. As for 
background music, its loudness is dictated by the artistic judgment of the program producer. 


A no-censorship provision in the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, precludes the Commission from adopting 
restrictions on the volume of background material (e.g., music, background sounds, etc.) integrated by producers into programs. 
Therefore, absent a violation of an existing technical rule applicable to all television broadcast material, this agency cannot 
require television licensees or independent program producers to remove or reduce background noise. 


Equipment exists today which can be effective for broadcasters in reducing the number of complaints of loud commercials. This 
advancement in technology is important because many of the loud commercials are produced by professional production houses, 
not by individual broadcasters. Some television receivers are equipped with level control devices, as well as mute switches to give 
the viewers more control over loud commercials. 
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Public Notice 


In the Matter of Commission Policy Concerning the Noncommercial Nature of Educational Broadcasting 


1992 Reprint excerpted from Public Notice, April 11, 1986 (FCC 86-161), 
which was published at 51 Federal Register 21800, June 16, 1986 
7 FCC Record 827 


The Commission has become aware of significant uncertainty and controversy concerning various aspects of Commission and 
statutory policy relating to commercial underwriting on noncommercial stations. As a consequence, we have reviewed the 
existing policies, focusing on .. . : (1) the broadcast of announcements relating to goods and services for which consideration is 
received by the station; (2) enhanced underwriting and donor announcements; (3) the offering of program-related materials; ... . 
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Related information about broadcast stations is located at: 
Audio Services Division -- Video Services Division -- Mass Media Bureau 


Federal Communications Commission 


Announcements Promoting Goods and Services 


Section 399B of the Communication's Act of 1934, as amended, and Sections 73.503(d) and 73.621(e) of our rules specifically 
proscribe the broadcast of announcements by public broadcast stations which promote the sale of goods and services: 100 rofit 
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station. These rules, however, permit contributors of funds to the station to receive 
on-air acknowledgements. The Commission has articulated specific guidelines which emphasize the difference between 
permissible donor and underwriter announcements and commercial advertising. See Commission Policy Concerning the 
Noncommercial Educational Nature of. Educational Broadcasting Stations, 97 FCC 2d 255 (1984) (hereafter referred to as a 
1984 Order"), Commission Policy Concerning 
FCC 2d 895 (1982) (hereafter referred to as "7982 Order "; Second Report and Order, 86 FCC 2d 141 (1981); First Report and 
Order and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 69 FCC 2d 200 (1978). 


Recent cases before the Commission indicate that some noncommercial broadcasters have aired outright commercial messages on 
behalf of profit making entities in violation of our rules and the statute (footnote omitted). As our action in those cases attest, we 
will enforce our prohibition on the broadcast of commercial messages on behalf of profit making enterprises for which 
consideration is paid to the station. Information brought to the attention of the Commission regarding such practices will be 
scrutinized and licensees found to have engaged in them will be sanctioned. 


Enhanced Underwriting and Donor Acknowledgements 


Beyond the airing of paid promotional announcements, our recent review of underwriting activities indicates that some public 
broadcasters may be airing donor and underwriter announcements which exceed the Commission's guidelines. In light of these 
instances and an ongoing debate in the public broadcasting community on these issues, we believe that a brief statement 
concerning the obligations of public broadcasters with respect to donor and underwriting acknowledgements is appropriate. In 
March 1984, we relaxed our noncommercial policy to allow public broadcasters to expand or "enhance" the scope of donor and 
underwriter acknowledgements to include (1) logograms or slogans which identify and do not promote, (2) location information, 
(3) value neutral descriptions of a product line or service, and (4) brand and trade names and product or service listings. / 984 
Order at 263. That action was taken as another step in our ongoing effort to strike a reasonable balance between the financial 
needs of public broadcast stations and their obligation to provide an essentially noncommercial service. It was our view that 
“enhanced underwriting" would offer significant potential benefits to public broadcasting in terms of attracting additional 
business support and would thereby improve the financial self-sufficiency of the service without threatening its underlying 
noncommercial nature. In this regard, we emphasized that such announcements could not include qualitative or comparative 
language and that the Order should not be construed as allowing advertisements as defined in Section 399B of the 


Communications Act. Jd. (Footnote 1) 


We recognized in our 1982 Order that it may be difficult at times to distinguish between announcements that promote and those 
that identify. For that reason, we expressly stated that we expect public broadcast licensees to review their donor or underwriter 
acknowledgements and make reasonable good faith judgements as to whether they identify, rather than promote. 1982 Order at 
911. We saw no purpose at the time, or at the time we adopted our 1984 Order, in fashioning rigid regulations or guidelines to 
ensure the noncommercial nature of public broadcasting, and we were concerned that such guidelines would inhibit public 
broadcasters’ ability to seek and obtain the funds needed to present quality programming and to remain financially viable. It 
continues to be our view that the public broadcaster's good faith judgement must be the key element in meeting Congress’ 
determination that the service should remain free of commercial and commercial-like matter. In response to requests for 
guidance, however, we will attempt to further clarify the guidelines applicable to public broadcasters’ exercise of their discretion. 


We reiterate that acknowledgements should be made for identification purposes only and should not promote the contributor's 
products, services, or company. For example, logos or logograms used by corporations or businesses are permitted so long as they 
do not contain comparative or qualitative descriptions of the donor's products or services. Similarly, company slogans which . 
contain general product-line descriptions are acceptable if not designed to be promotional in nature. Visual depictions of specific 
products are permissible. We also believe that the inclusion of a telephone number in an acknowledgement is within these 
general guidelines and, therefore permissible. 


Several examples of announcements that would clearly violate the rule may be helpful: 

« A. Announcements containing price information are not permissible. This would include any announcement of interest 
rate information or other indication of savings or value associated with the product. An example of such an 
announcement is: 

o = "7.7% interest rate available now." 


e B. Announcements containing a call to action are not permissible. Examples of such announcements are: 
o — "Stop by our showroom to see a model"; 


o "Try product X next time you buy oil." 
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e C. Announcements containing an inducement to buy, sell, rent, or lease are not permissible. Examples of such 
announcements are: 
o -- "Six months’ free service"; 
o --"A bonus available this week"; 
o -- "Special gift for the first 50 visitors." 


Additionally, examples of proscribed product messages can be seen in the instances where the Commission has assessed 
forfeitures or issued letters of warning for rule violations. Footnote 2 . 


We repeat that the Commission will continue to rely on the good faith determinations of public broadcasters in interpreting our 
noncommercialization guidelines. We emphasize, however, that we will review complaints and, in the event of clear abuses of 
discretion, will implement appropriate sanctions, including monetary forfeitures. 


Return to Table of Contents 


Program Related Materials 


We have reviewed the Commission's policies regarding the offering of program-related materials. We have looked carefully at 
this area because it has come to our attention that such offerings have been used by noncommercial educational licensees to raise 
funds for program acquisition purposes, a novel fund raising device. 


Our 1982 Order dealt with the sale of program-related materials. It concluded that because Congress has approved direct 
promotional fundraising announcements by nonprofit organizations, public broadcasters could air announcements promoting 
program-related materials sold by nonprofit organizations, including the station itself. 1982 Order at 907. It is our belief that in 
order for the audience to be informed about the sponsor of these offerings, the nonprofit organization sponsoring the offering 
should be clearly identified in the announcement, a requirement in keeping with the mandate of Section 317 of the 
Communications Act and Section 73.1212 of our rules. 


Guidelines covering announcements for the sale of program-related materials by for-profit entities were not changed by our 1982 
Order. Thus, such announcements are permitted so long as the licensee (1) receives no consideration for the announcement; and 
(2) the materials are offered on the basis of public interest considerations and not the private economic interests of the offeror, or 
(3) the price of the materials offered is only nominal. Second Report and Order, 86 FCC 2d at 152. As noted above, the nominal 
price requirement does not apply to offerings sponsored by nonprofit entities. 
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Action by the Commission April 10, 1986 (corrected April 24, 1986). Commissioners Fowler (Chairman), Quello, Dawson and 
Patrick 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Perfect 5.1 version. 


xX © Russellville Educational Broadcast Foundation, Licensee of KMTC (FM), Letter, DA 99-1280, released July 1, 1999. Word Perfect 5.1 


aaa arias" Resuest for reduction of forfeiture denied August 19, 1999 Word Perfect 5.1 version of denial = 


K (©) Know. When to Say No: Undervaiting Controversies. Remarks delivered by Kenneth M. Scheibel, Jr., Senior Attomey Advisor in the 


Mass Media Bureau's Enforcement Division to the 1999 National Public Radio Conference in Washington, D.C. on May 15, 1999. 


e Penfield Communications, Inc., Licensee of KRTM(FM), Memorandum Opinion and Order and Forfeiture Order, DA 9°-2407 
released November 25, 1998. Word Perfect 5.1 version. 102 
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ing Foundation (KNON-FM), DA 98-825, 13 FCC Red 13154, released May 1, 1998. Scanned document. 


e Window to the World Communications, Inc. (WITW (TV)), 12 FCC Red 20239, released December 3, 1997. Word Perfect 5.1 
version). See also Forfeiture Order, DA 00-511, released March 6, 2000, which reversed several initial conclusions and reduced the 


forfeiture. MS Word 97 version. 


e Ana G. Mendez Foundation. Noncommercial Station WMTJ-TV, 12 FCC Red 19443, released November 17, 1997. (Word Perfect 5.1 
version). 


e Penfield Communications, Inc.. Licensee of KRTM(FM)}, 13 FCC Red 1947, released August 15, 1997. Word Perfect 5.1 version. 
t. 15, 1997 for Wi of N. ied November 25, 1998. 


e Commission Policy Concerning the Noncommercial Educational Nature of Educational Broadcasting Stations, 90 FCC 2d 895 (1982) 
(referred to above as "1982 Order"). 


e Second Report and Order, BC Docket 21136, 86 FCC 2d 141 (1981). 


Inquiries On These Topics 


Inquires on the matters addressed in this document may be addressed to the Mass Media Bureau's Complaints and Political 
Programming Branch at (202)-418-1430. 


Comments and Suggestions About This Page 
If you have any comments or suggestions about this page, please send them to Dale Bickel dbickel@fec.gov 
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This Section contains the Footnote Links from the main document above. 
Footnote 1 
Section 399B [of the Communications Act] provides, in pertinent part: 


(a) For purposes of this section, the term "advertisement" means any message or other programming material which is broadcast 
or otherwise transmitted in exchange for any remuneration, and which is intended -- 


(1) to promote any service, facility, or product offered by any person who is engaged in such offering for profit, 
(2) to express the views of any person with respect to any matter of public importance or interest, 
(3) to support or oppose any candidate for public office. 


Return to Main Document 
Footnote 2 


The following are representative of and illustrative of the types of announcements found objectionable by the Commission: 


[Music] . . . Genessee Beer . . . the great outdoors in a glass, talks with wildlife cameraman Scott Ransom: 103 
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Working outdoors all the time sounds like a perfect life but it does have its disadvantages, like sitting with your 
camera and the mosquitoes for six hours to get one good shot at a beaver swimming. That's when I start dreaming 
about a nice campfire, dry clothes and a Genesee beer. Our one brewery makes it best . . . Genesee, the great 
outdoors in a glass. Genesee Brewing, Rochester. 


What's the difference between a fine fur and an exquisite fur? You can always find the difference at Knowle's Fur 
Shop at 595 Highway 18 in Brunswick. For if you don't know furs you should always know your furrier. At 
Knowles Fur Shop they manufacture furs, specializing in custom made furs with one of the largest selection of 
exquisite furs in stock. They also handle expert remodeling and repair work on their own premises as well as 
cleaning and glazing. So for that fur that stands above the rest it's Knowles Fur Shop at 595 Highway 18 in 
Brunswick. 


Production [of the program] has been made possible by grants from: A&J Luxury Limo Service. For a fabulous 
night on the town, spoil yourself or a client with a relaxing and comfortable evening in one of A&J's luxurious 
limosines fraturing a retractable moon roof, color television, stereo, cellular telephone, intercom and wet bar. For 
the perfect way to enjoy a perfect and safe evening, call us at 360-8444. 


Return to Main Document 
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Oo Before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20554 


In the Matter of ) 


Liability of Russellville Educational Broadcast ) 
Foundation ) 

) 
Licensee of Noncommercial Educational ) 
Station KMTC(FM), ) 
Russellville, AR ) 


For a Forfeiture ) 


MEMORANDUM OPINION AND ORDER 
AND FORFEITURE ORDER 


Adopted: August 18, 1999 Released: August 19, 1999 


By the Chief, Mass Media Bureau: 


1. The Commission, by the Chief, Mass Media Bureau, acting pursuant to authority delegated 
by Section 0.283(c) (3) of the Commission's Rules, has before it for consideration: (1) a Notice ¢ 
Apparent Liability ("NAL") for a forfeiture in the amount of $2,500, issued on July 1, 1999 to 
Russellville Educational Broadcast Foundation ("REBF"), licensee of noncommercial educational 4 
radio station KMTC(FM), Russellville, Arkansas; and (2) a July 28, 1999, response thereto submitt 
by REBF. REBF requests that the forfeiture be rescinded or alternatively reduced. For the reas¢ 
that follow, we deny REBF's request for rescission or reduction of the original forfeiture amount 
pursuant to Section 503(b) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 47 u.s.c. 0 503(b) (the 


"Communications Act"). 


2. In the NAL, we determined that REBF had broadcast announcements promoting for-profit 
entities in apparent violation of Section 399B of the Communications Act, as amended, 47 U.S.C. 
0 399b, and Section 73.503(d) of the Commission's Rules. In support of the monetary forfeiture, 
NAL specifically cited announcements, repeated a combined total of 828 times during the period 
January 1997 through October 1997, made on behalf of program sponsors Randy Casey Wrecker 
Service, Dial-a-Page, Ragsdale Insurance, Firearms Limited, and D&éR Pittsburgh Paints. The NAL 
further acknowledged that the licensee reported having taken corrective measures by replacing sté 
involved in the review of the underwriting announcements, but also noted that these measures were 
not taken until the apparent violations were first pointed out by the Commission. 


3. In its response to the NAL, REBF contends that the forfeiture should be reduced or 
rescinded because it has, since being notified by the Commission, achieved rule compliance, and t 
the violations in question were not "willful," or "repeated" as recited in the NAL. REBF also 
contends that the forfeiture amount of $2,500 is excessive because its "income and/or trade-outs 
businesses averages $2,460 per month," and that the forfeiture amount thus poses a fil 105 il harc 
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4. We have reexamined the forfeiture imposed in view of the statutory factors set forth in 
Section 503(b(2) (D) of the Communications Act pertaining to the nature, circumstances, extent anc 
gravity of the apparent violations. We affirm the prior finding that the announcements made on | 
of program sponsors in question constituted prohibited promotional advertisements in apparent 
violation of the Communications Act and the Commission's noncommercial rules and policies. For 
the reasons set forth below, we further conclude that, in this case, rescission or reduction of t 
$2,500 monetary forfeiture proposed in the NAL is unwarranted. 


5. Although REBF asserts that its ex post facto efforts at achieving rule compliance warrar 
forfeiture reduction or rescission, it cites no precedent in support of this proposition. Initiz 
must note that licensees are obligated to comply with the applicable statutes and Commission rule 
governing the conduct of their broadcasts, and that their subsequent remedial efforts do not nulj 
or excuse prior violations. See Gaffney Broadcasting, Inc., 23 FCC 2d 912, 913 (1970), citing 
Eleven Ten Broadcasting Corp., 33 FCC 706 (1962). While a licensee's voluntary and advanced 
disclosure to the Commission of a rule violation may, in appropriate instances, justify mitigatic 
a forfeiture, that factor is not present in this case. As REBF acknowledges, its efforts toward 
compliance were not undertaken until after the violations occurred, and were pointed out to the 
licensee by the Commission itself. Consequently, REBF's argument is without merit. 


6. REBF further contends that the monetary fine should be reduced or rescinded because its 
rule violations were neither "willful" nor "repeated." However, it is not pertinent whether a li 
acts or omissions were specifically intended to violate the law because the term "willful," as us 
Section 503(b) of the Act, has been interpreted to mean simply that the acts or omissions were 
committed knowingly. See Liability of Cate Communications Corp., 60 RR 2d 1386 (1986), citing 
Midwest Radio Television, Inc., 45 FCC 1137 (1963). In this case, REBF does not contend that the 
underwriting announcements in question were broadcast without its or its staff's knowledge. Furt 
in view of the hundreds of broadcast repetitions of these announcements over an approximate ten- 
month period, there is ample evidence in this case that the violations were, in fact, "repeated.’ 
Moreover, REBF's repeated broadcast of the deficient underwriting announcements cannot be said 
to reflect an isolated lapse of judgment or single act of negligence. Cf. Rumbaut Management, Ir 
DA 95-2303 (MMB 1995) (minimal forfeiture for violation of anti-lottery advertising rule appropri 
where there were only three such instances, two of which were based upon prohibited mention of 


"casino" during a live interview). 


7. Finally, REBF argues that the forfeiture amount in this case is excessive because it exc 
its average monthly income, and poses a financial hardship. REBF, however, has failed to provide 
evidence to support that claim. In this regard, REBF did not submit a profit-and-loss statement 
specifically required to demonstrate the inability to pay. See Paragraph 1(B) of the Attachment 
NAL. See also Liability of Springtown Educational Broadcasting Foundation, 7 FCC Red 2588 
(MMB 1992). Consequently, we have no basis to reduce or rescind the fine under this factor. We 
are, however, willing to entertain a request for an installment plan. If REBF wishes to arrange 
payment plan, it should address its request to: Regina Dorsey, Chief, Credit & Debt Management 
Center, Financial Operations Division, Office of Managing Director, Federal Communications 
Commission, 445 12th Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20554. 


8. In view of the foregoing, REBF's July 28, 1999 response to our July 1, 1999, NAL, in the 
amount of $2,500, requesting rescission or reduction of the forfeiture amount IS DENIED. 
Furthermore, IT IS ORDERED that, pursuant to Section 503 (b) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, 47 U.S.C. Sec. 503(b), Russellville Educational Broadcast Foundation FORFEIT to the 
United States the sum of Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars ($2,500) for the willful and repeated 
violation of Section 399B of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 47 U.S.C. Sec. 399b, 
and Section 73.503(d) of the Commission's Rules, 47 C.F.R. Sec. 73.503(d), as described above. 
Russellville Educational Broadcast Foundation may take any of the steps outlined in the attachmer 
to this letter regarding payment of the forfeiture pursuant to Section 1.80 of the Commission's } 


9. The Mass Media Bureau will send by Certified Mail -- Return Receipt Requested, copies 
of this Memorandum Opinion and Order and Forfeiture Order to Russellville Educational Broadcast 


Foundation. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Roy J. Stewart 
Chief, Mass Media Bureau 
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Know When to Say No: Underwriting Controversies 


The following remarks were delivered by Kenneth M. Scheibel, Jr., Senior Attorney Advisor in the Mass Media Bureau's 
Enforcement Division, to the 1999 National Public Radio Conference in Washington, D.C. on May 15, 1999. Mr. Schiebel is 
the Mass Media Bureau's expert on underwriting matters. The views expressed below are solely those of the author and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the Commission. 


1. Pointers for stations...what topics to stay away from? Are there products, businesses or services that can't be 
mentioned? 


(a). The "No Censorship" Provision of the Communications Act. Section 326 of the Communications Act, with limited 
exceptions, prohibits the Commission from censoring broadcast material. Thus, it is left to the broadcaster's discretion to 
best determine its own community's program needs. Section 399 of the Act, however, prohibits noncommercial 
educational stations from engaging in editorializing or supporting any candidate for political office. The content of any 
programming of noncommercial educational stations must abide with this provision of the Act. Should a candidate for 
public office choose to support or underwrite programming, the sponsorship identification rule of Sec. 73.1212 would 
require the station to identify the underwriter -- in the case that.a "committee to elect" was the true sponsor, the 
identification should reflect that fact. Licensees should take special care in this area in the case of a political candidate, 
any promotional underwriting announcement made on the candidate's behalf, if made in exchange for consideration, 
would violate Sec. 399B of the Act, the prohibition against supporting or opposing a political candidate, as well as the 
prohibition against advertising. Where no consideration is given, if the announcement promoted the candidate, the 
gratuitous broadcast might be alternatively deemed to constitute the noncommercial educational station's "support" for the 
candidate, in violation of Sec. 399 of the Act. 


(b). Alcohol and Tobacco. We are often asked whether noncommercial educational stations should refuse underwriting 
support from alcohol makers or tobacco manufacturers. Initially, it should be noted that the FCC does not now prohibit 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages on commercial broadcast stations. While brewers and vintners have long advertised 
over the broadcast media, distillers have, until relatively recently, refrained under a self-imposed ban. FCC Chairman 
William Kenard has expressed personal concerns about the issue, but has also indicated his view that voluntary industry 
restraint by television networks and stations can be the most effective response. 


It should also be noted, however, that any type of advertising is prohibited over noncommercial educational stations under 
Sec. 399B of the Act. 107 
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Can alcohol makers/vendors be acknowledged as underwriters? Nothing in our rules prohibits that at present. 
Noncommercial educational licensees should keep in mind, however, that if restrictions or prohibitions are enacted 
against the advertisement of alcohol, it may also affect their ability to accept program underwriting from these entities. 


For many years, the advertising of cigarettes, little cigars, and smokeless tobacco products over broadcast stations has 
been statutorily prohibited. The Commission's role in this area-is limited to determining whether the "advertising" alleged 


Consumer Litigation at (202) 307-0175. Consequently, the determination whether the mention of a tobacco underwriter 
constitutes prohibited "advertising" is a determination made at DOJ. Noncommercial licensees should take care to note 

that just because an announcement might not be deemed an "advertisement" for purposes of Section 399B, it might still 
be considered an "advertisement" by DOJ, possibly subjecting them to sanctions under 15 U.S.C. Secs. 1335/1338/4402. 


(c). Lotteries. Section 73.1211(a) of the Commission's Rules provides: 


No licensee of an AM, FM, or television station, except as in paragraph (c) of this section, shall broadcast 
any advertisement of or information concerning any lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme, offering 
prizes dependent in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or any list of the prizes drawn or awarded by 
means of any such lottery, gift enterprise or scheme, whether said list contains any part or all of such 
prizes (18 U.S.C. 1304, 62 Stat. 763). 
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Under 18 U.S.C. Sections 1304 and 1307, as implemented by Section 73.1211 of the Commission's Rules, the broadcast 
of any advertisement or information concerning a lottery is, with certain exceptions, prohibited. A lottery contains the 
elements of prize, chance, and consideration. If one of these elements is missing, the scheme does not meet the lottery 
definition. See Calnevar Broadcasting, Inc., 8 FCC Red 32 (MMB 1992), WIM, Inc., 7 FCC Red 4957 (MMB 1992). 
Accordingly, we have determined that casino gaming activities, including certain card games and slot machines, are 
lotteries. See, e.g., Hualapai Broadcasters, Inc., 8 FCC Red 4914 (MMB 1993); Calnevar Broadcasting, Inc., 8 FCC Red 
32 (MMB 1992). We have further ruled that the word "casino" may be broadcast only as part of the proper, or business, 
name of an establishment, and only to promote non-lottery activities at that establishment. See Channel 33 Inc., 7 FCC 
Red 3224 (1992). 
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Noncommercial educational station contests will constitute a lottery where consideration in the form of an annual station 
membership fee is required to participate in the contest, if it also involves chance, and a prize. See Letter of the Chief, 
Complaints & Political Programming Branch to William J. Dumas, (Dec. 10, 1997) (a lottery exists where paid 
subscribers vie on a first- come, first-served basis, for a limited number of promotional tickets). Footnote 1. Where, for 
example, the "chance" element is missing, such as in the case of a station "giveaway," the restriction of participation to 
"station members" would be permissible, and a matter of station fundraising discretion. 


= a a a | 


Due to a recent February 25, 1997, decision of the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in Valley 
Broadcasting Company v. United States, 107 F.3d 1328 (9th Cir. 1997), and a December 16, 1997 decision of the U.S. 
District Court of New Jersey, in Players International, Inc., et al. v. United States and FCC, 988 F. Supp. 497 (D.N.J. 
1997), the Commission has determined that it will not enforce the ban on the broadcast of lottery information against 
stations licensed to communities in the Ninth Circuit, or New Jersey, with the exception of the prohibition on the 
broadcast of information concerning certain state-run lotteries. This policy of non-enforcement applies to Ninth Circuit 
and New Jersey broadcasts which aired after the date of the courts' mandates, unless and until such time as the courts’ 
decisions in Valley Broadcasting or Players are overturned or otherwise altered. The Supreme Court recently heard 
arguments on the constitutionality of the lottery prohibition. 
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2. How can you legally turn away an underwriter? 
Under Section 3(10) of the Communications Act, broadcasters are not deemed "common carriers" required to afford the 


public with universal access. Thus, under the Communications Act, it is within the broadcaster's discretion to accept or 
decline specific programming. 


Is there specific language that must be included in underwriting acknowledgements? 


sm 
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©) (a). The sponsorship identification rule, Section 73.1212, which implements Section 317 of the Act, requires that the 
station announce that a broadcast is paid for, and who paid for it. (In the case of noncommercial broadcasters, who cannot 

= accept "paid for" programming, the sponsorship identification must indicate what person or entity provided underwriting 
support for the program broadcast.) The announcement must be made at the time the program is broadcast. In the case of 

= noncommercial educational broadcasters, its purpose is to inform the public of the identity of the persons or entities 

ae providing program underwriting support those "by whom the listener is being persuaded." Footnote 2. Section 317(c) of 
the Act requires broadcasters to "exercise reasonable diligence" to obtain from "persons with whom it deals directly" the 

aa requisite information to assure that a proper identification is made." Section 73.1212(e) obligates a licensee to "fully and 


) fairly disclose the true identity of the person or persons, or corporation, committee, association or other unincorporated 
group, or entity by whom or on whose behalf such payment is made." 


The Commission and the courts have not interpreted these provisions as obligating broadcasters to act as private 
investigators to ascertain whether the persons with whom they deal are the true sponsors. Rather, unless furnished with 
credible, unrefuted evidence that a sponsor is acting at the direction of a third party, the broadcaster may rely on the 
plausible assurances of the person paying for the time that they are the true sponsor. Jn re Request for Declaratory Ruling 
of Paul Loveday and Californians for Smoking and No Smoking Sections, 87 FCC 2d 393 (1981) (subsequent history 
omitted). The Bureau, in Trumper Communications of Portland, Ltd. et al. (DA 96-1788) (October 29, 1996), citing 


Loveday, supra, indicated that "[tJhere may be cases where a challenger makes so strong a circumstantial case that 
someone other than the named sponsor is the real sponsor that licensees, in the exercise of reasonable diligence, would 
have to inform the named sponsor that they could not broadcast the message without naming another party." In Trumper, 
supra, the Bureau found that the unnamed Tobacco Institute was the true sponsor behind the reported sponsor "Fairness 
Matters to Oregonians Committee" (or "FMOC"). This was based on the fact that virtually all funding for FMOC and 
editorial control over FMOC's campaign rested with the Tobacco Institute and lobbyists for R.J. Reynolds. The Bureau 
ruled that future announcements for FMOC would be required to identify the true sponsor, the Tobacco Institute. 


(b). Regarding noncommercial underwriting sponsorship acknowledgements, the Commission's rules do not prescribe a 
specific form that the identification must follow, except that it must take place at the time the program is broadcast. If the 
matter being broadcast is jointly sponsored or underwritten, (Footnote 3) then the announcement should identify all of the 
sponsors. Footnote 4. General station support not associated with specific programming does not trigger the sponsorship 
identification rule. Acknowledgement of such donations is discretionary. See Letter of Chief, Complaints and 
Invertigations Branch to Station KUNV(FM) (July 11, 1988). If something of value has been provided to the 
noncommercial educational station in connection with specific programming, on an other than arm's-length basis, the 
contributing entity would be deemed to have "provided support" to the noncommercial educational station, and must be 
acknowledged as a program sponsor. 


4. Should non-profits and for-profits be treated the same in terms of the wording of the announcements? 


Section 399B of the Act, as implemented by Section 73.503 of the Commission's Rules, prohibits public radio and 
television stations from broadcasting advertisements. Advertisements are defined by the Act as program material 
broadcast "in exchange for any remuneration" and intended to "promote any service, facility, or product" of for-profit 
entities. 47 U.S.C. § 399B. Although for- profit contributors of funds to a noncommercial station may receive on-air 
acknowledgements, the Commission has unequivocally stated that such acknowledgements may be made for identification 
purposes only and should not promote the contributor's products, services, or business. Specifically, such announcements 
may not contain comparative or qualitative descriptions, price information, calls to action, or inducements to buy, sell, 
rent or lease. See Public Notice, "In the Matter of the Commission Policy Concerning the Noncommercial Nature of 
Educational Broadcasting Stations," 7 FCC Red 827 (1986). 


Despite these restrictions, the Act does not prohibit noncommercial educational stations from airing announcements that 
promote its own activities, or those of other not-for-profit entities. See Letter from the Chief, Complaints and 
Investigations Branch, Enforcement Division, to Kenneth A. Barnard, (March 25, 1993) (noncommercial stations may 
choose to promote the services, facilities, or products of not- for-profit entities, so long as these messages do not 
substantially interrupt or suspend regularly scheduled programming or constitute "joint fundraising"). It should further be 
noted that the restrictions set forth under the Act and the pertinent Commission rules apply only to that material which is 
contained in a station's broadcasts, and not to its off-air advertisements or references. 


5. (a). How should a station respond when an underwriter wants to include the name of its sponsor in its 109 ‘iting 
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announcement as well? Example: "Acme Theatre, presenting ‘Romeo and Juliet’. Production underwritten by Star 
Computing." Is that the same as a department store listing the brands it carries? ("Acme Western Wear, offering 
Wrangler, Lee and Dakota jeans.") 


\ A station may mention a sponsor's product line in its underwriting announcements if the purpose is to merely identify the 
inventory or service that it offers. However, a station should not mention another entity or that entity's product or service 
for any other purpose, unless that entity also supports the program in question. In the example given, if Star Computing 
also provides support for a broadcast that Acme Theatre sponsors, then Star's identification as an additional program 
sponsor would be appropriate. On the other hand, if Star Computing supports Acme Theatre in some manner not 
associated with the broadcast, then it is not a program sponsor, and its mention in the underwriting acknowledgement 
should be avoided. 


— a 
\ 


\ 


(b). What's the definitive answer on whether a financial institution can list credit card or CD or mortgage loan 
interest rates? 


\ 


\ 


Prohibited price information may be deemed to include reference to specific price information, interest or loan rates, 
available sponsor discounts, or products or services offered by the sponsor at no cost or "free." See Public Notice, supra. 
Footnote 5. 


\ 


\ 


(c). What about "menu listing" descriptions of product, service or personnel attributes that are factually 
verifiable? When included in a sponsor's logogram or slogan? ; 


\ 


\ 


.] 


Comparative, qualitative and descriptive language used in underwriting announcements is not rendered nonpromotional 
and permissible merely because the underlying message was "verifiable;" or because the comparative or qualitative 
language was contained in an established company logogram or slogan. While the Commission acknowledged in the 
Public Notice that licensees may exercise their "good faith" discretion to determine the text of their underwriting 
announcements, it specifically cautioned that logograms or slogans used by corporations and businesses are permitted 
only "so long as they do not contain comparative or qualitative descriptions of the donor's products or 

services" (emphasis added). Finally, the "menu listing” of the qualifications or attributes of a sponsor's personnel, service 
or product has been construed as promotional. This practice has been found to be inconsistent with the "identification 
only" purpose of underwriting announcements. See, ¢.g., Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation, WPSR(FM), 


(LOA) (March 23, 1999). 


) 


.] 


6. Can public radio stations do recruitment underwriting? ("Programming sponsored by Acme Accounting, now 
accepting applications for accountants and file clerks.") 


rtf ft 


The Commission has not directly addressed this point, and we continue to receive informal inquiries about it. While a 
case can be made that the inclusion of such messages may be deemed inconsistent with the "identification only" purpose 
of underwriting acknowledgements, because they appear to benefit a business aspect of the for-profit underwriter -- 
"recruiting," many noncommercial educational broadcasters believe that these announcements are a public service to 
listeners, and that their inclusion within underwriting announcements should be deemed discretionary and permissible. 


Perhaps if an appropriate request for declaratory ruling is presented, supported by citations to law and policy, a more 
definitive answer could be formulated. The Bureau invites public broadcasters to pursue this matter. 
7. Where can the stations find help in this confusing process? 


Useful background publications, citations, and contact information may be found online at the Mass Media Bureau's 
website: http://www.fec.gov/mmb/asd/nature. html, or by calling the Enforcement Division's office at (202) 418-1430. 


{ Footnotes: 
Footnote 1: In this case, the station awarded promotional tickets to "concerts, movies, etc., to subscribers only," who donated $25 
annually in order to "receive a membership number” enabling them to “obtain giveaways." 
110 
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Footnote 2: See Commission Policy Concerning the. Noncommercial Nature of Educational Broadcast Stations [Memorandum 


Zootnote 3: Section 73.1212(e) provides that wherethe material broadcast is political matter or matter involving the discussion of 
a controversial issue of public importance and a coproration, committee, association or other unincorporated group, or other 
entity is paying for or furnishing the broadcast matter, the station shall, in addition to making the announcement required, ensure 
that a list of the chief executive officers or moembers of the executive committee or of the board of directors of the corporation, 
committee or association or other incorporated group, or other entity shall be made available for public inspection at the station's 
public file, or in the case of a network, the list may be retained at the network headquarters or at the location where the 
originating station maintains its public file. 


Footnote 4: See Commission Policy Concerning the Noncommercial Nature of Educational Broadcast Stations [Memorandum 
Opinion and Order], 90 FCC 2d 895, 901, n.18 (1982) [scanned document]. In that policy statement, the Commission resolved, 
among other things, a request from the producers of "Firing Line", who sought a waiver of the sponsorship identification rule, 
which required identification of forty-five underwriting contributors. The producers observed that program time constraints did 
not allow for an exhaustive identification, and proposed naming the major contributors ($20,000 or greater), identifying the 
remaining contributors as "Friends of Firing Line," and announcing that the specific information about the identity of the 
unnamed contributors could be found in each station's public file and/or at PBS' offices. The Commission determined that the 
proposal was reasonable and did not violate the spirit of the rule, and noted that similarly situated noncommercial educational 


licensees would not violate the rule in following the same approach. 


Footnote 5: On page 4 of the Public Notice, the Commission stated that "announcements containing an inducement to buy, sell, 
rent or lease are not permissible. Examples of such announcements are ‘six months' free service." 
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ASD on the Internet: http:/ /www.fcc.gov/mmb/asd/ 


Unattended Operation of Radio and Television Broadcast Stations 
September 15, 1997 


In 1995, the Commission adopted a Report and Order in MM Docket 94-130 (10 FCC Red 11479) (Word Perfect 5.1 version) 
which permitted radio and TV broadcast stations to be operated without a person standing by to monitor the transmitter's 
operation ("unattended operation"). This action was taken to permit licensed broadcast stations to take advantage of advances in 
station monitoring equipment and the inherent reliability and stability of today's transmission equipment. However, questions 
have arisen as to how the relevant rule sections (47 CFR Sections 73.1300, 73.1350, 73.1400, 73.1820, 74.734, and 74.1234) 
apply in particular circumstances. The Audio Services Division, Mass Media Bureau, in coordination with the Compliance and 
Information Bureau, has prepared this question-and-answer sheet to address these inquiries. 


Q1: Notification to Commission: Am I required to notify the Commission when a broadcast station begins unattended 
operation of its transmitter? 


A: No. Notification is not required when a station begins unattended operation of its transmitter. See 47 CFR Section 73.1300. 


Q2: Main Studio: Does the unattended operation rule permit me to eliminate the main studio for my station? 


A: No. The Report and Order had no effect on the main studio requirements for radio and television broadcast stations. The 
"ynattended operation" refers to a lack of human monitoring of the transmitter itself, not the entire station. Radio and TV 
stations, with the exception of low power television stations and FM and TV translator and booster stations, and also excepting 
those stations for whom waiver of the main studio rules was granted, are still required to comply with the main studio 
requirements of 47 CFR Section 73.1125. Note, however, that the rules do not require the main studio staff to monitor an 
unattended broadcast transmitter. : 


Q3: Is the station required to have automated equipment in place before unattended operation may commence? 

A: No. At the present time, the Commission does not require the installation of automatically adjusting monitoring and control 
equipment (referred to in the Commission's rules as an Automatic Transmission System or ATS) before a station employs 
unattended operation of its broadcast transmitter. If automatically adjusting monitor and control equipment is not employed, 


suitable equipment must be employed which is expected to operate within assigned tolerances for extended periods of time 
without constant human monitoring. See 47 CFR Section 73.1400. 


Q4: Dedicated Telephone Line: If I use a telephone line for transmitter control and notifications or alarms, am I required 
to employ a dedicated telephone line for that purpose? 


A: Yes. A dedicated telephone line (using the public switched telephone network) to the transmitter site is one which 112 for 
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ASD (FCC) USA 
the sole purpose of interacting with the broadcast transmitter and monitoring equipment. Pursuant to 47 CFR Section 73.1350, it 
use for transmitter monitoring, alarms, or control. However, the 


may not be used for other purposes during periods when it is in 
telephone line may be used for other purposes during periods when the transmitter is being monitored and controlled by other 


means, e.g., by a person at the transmitter site. 


Q5: Response Time: How long do I have to respond and correct a transmitter malfunction? 


A: The personnel designated by the licensee to control the transmitter must have the capability to turn the transmitter off at all 
times, or include an alternate method of taking control of the transmitter which can terminate the station's operation within 3 
minutes. See 47 CFR Section 73.1350(b)(2). An example of a system of this type, independent of automatic equipment, would be 
equipment to turn the transmitter off when the studio-to-transmitter (STL) link is i 
response time is intended to cover those rare instances where the malfunctioning equipment may be posing a threat to public 
safety, e.g., by causing interference to a land mobile based emergency radio system. 


In general, the licensee or permittee must correct any malfunction which could cause interference or turn the transmitter off 
within 3 hours of the malfunction. Some malfunctions, however, must be corrected within 3 minutes under certain conditions for 
AM stations. These AM conditions are: (1) any mode of operation not specified on the station's license for the pertinent time of 
day or hours of operation; (2) any condition of AM antenna or monitoring points out of the tolerances specified in 
Part 73 or on the station's authorization. See 47 CFR Section 73.1350(b) and (d). Lesser malfunctions may permit continued 
station operation in some circumstances. See 47 CFR Section 73.1350(€). 


Q6: Location of Transmitter Control Personnel: Are the persons designated by the licensee to control the transmitter 


required to be at a fixed site? 


A: The answer depends on the level of automation employed by the station, as follows: 


personnel within these time limits, but operator contro 
personnel to control the transmitter are not required to be at a 
The station must maintain the means of receiving, retransmitting, and logging EAS alerts and tests. See 47 CFR 
Part 11 and Question 10 below. 


Partially Automated or Not Automated — If the transmission, monitoring, or control facilities are 


e Supervised on an ongoing basis by a designated person, whether by direct supervision or by remote control 
from another site, or 


e Are configured to contact a person designated by the licensee in the event of a malfunction, who must then 
take steps to resolve the malfunction or terminate operations, 


the station is considered "attended" by 47 CFR Section 73.1400(a) and @ person who can take control of the 
transmitter must be located at a fixed site. Equipment used for remote control operation must provide sufficient 
monitoring and control capability so as to ensure compliance with 47 CFR Section 73.1350. The station must also 
have the means of receiving, retransmitting, and logging EAS alerts and tests. See 47 CFR Part 11 and Question 


10 below. 


Please note that these requirements do not preclude the monitor-and-control equipment from being configured to 
contact a second person initially. If the second party is unavailable or cannot take control, the equipment must 
then contact the designated person at the fixed site, and control or cessation of operations must occur, within the 
time periods specified in 47 CFR Section 73.1350 (See Question 5 above). 


Q7: How do the unattended operation rules apply to my FM translator or booster station or my low power T\ 113 nor 
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TV translator or booster station? 


stations and TV translator and booster stations is covered by 47 CFR Section 74.734, 


A: Unattended operation for low power TV 
and booster stations is covered by 47 CFR Section 74.1234. These rule sections 


while unattended operation for FM translator 
require the following: 


1. Ifthe transmitter cannot be promptly reached at all hours and in all seasons, means must be provided so that the 


transmitter can be turned on and off at will from a point that is accessible 24 hours per day; 


2. The equipment shall automatically and immediately terminate transmitting if the input signal is lost; 


the name, address, and telephone number of the person or persons in 


3. Notification to the FCC shall be provided as to 
be sent to the pertinent location shown in Question 8. 


control of the transmitter. The notification should 


Q8: Transmission System Control Point: How and When do I notify the Commission of the establishment of a 
Transmission System Control Point location? 


\ \ - 
ri tT Tt Tt ft ft ft A AA Rh 


\ 


A: The location of a transmission system control point, or remote control point, other than at the transmitter site or at the main 
studio, must be sent by letter to the following Mass Media Bureau locations: 


{ 


| 


Audio Services Division (1800B) (Radio Stations) 

Video Services Division (1800E1) (Television) 

Video Services Division (1800E2) (Low Power Television, 
_. TV Translators and Boosters) 


\ 


\ 


at the FCC, Washington, DC 20554 within 3 days of the initial use of that point. Please include the station's call sign with any 
notification of the transmission system control point address and provide the telephone number at that control point. Post Office 
(P.0.) boxes are not acceptable addresses. The rule does not preclude the establishment of multiple transmission system control 
sites, or set a limit on the location of these sites. No’ ification is not required if personnel can be contacted at the main studio site 
or transmitter site during all hours of operation. See 47 CFR Section 73.1350(g). For clarity, we ask that when notification is 
made of a new transmission system control point, the letter contain a list of all the remote control points currently in use: this 


will make clear whether a previously notified control point remains valid. 


Q9: Monitoring Procedures: What technical monitoring procedures must be in place for a station employing unattended 


operation? 
A: A station, attended or unattended, must establish suitable monitoring procedures of its equipment and maintainance schedules 


for the station and indicating instruments to ensure that the equipment is operating properly. See 47 CFR Section 73.1350(c). 
ion to use. Operating and Maintenance Logs 


The FCC does not prescribe any particular procedure or schedule interval for a stati 
for Broadcast and Broadcast Auxiliary Stations, BC Docket 82-537, 54 RR 2d 805 (1983). We suggest that any procedures 


established be reduced to writing to provide proof that monitoring procedures exist. Please note that indicating instruments must 
comply with the requirements of 47 CFR Section 73.1215. f 


Licensees and permittees should be aware that the Chief Operator of the station, whether attended or unattended, is responsible 
for weekly inspections of log entries and the additional information required by 47 CFR Section 73.1870(c). 


Tite et . t 


Q10: Station Log: Should out-of-tolerance conditions and corrective actions to the transmitting equipment be recorded in 
the station log? 

A: Yes. The station should take care to record each failure, out-of-tolerance condition, or corrective action (including 
calibration of automatic devices) made to the transmission system equipment, including monitoring and control devices. See 47 
CFR Section 73.1820(a) and (a)(1). 

Directional AM stations without an approved sampling system (See 47 CER Section 73.68) must also log the additional data 
called for in 47 CFR Section 73.1820(a)(2) at least every three hours. 
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Sections 73.1800 and 73.1820 state that the entries in the station log should be made by the person designated by the licensee to 
take charge of the transmitting equipment. Automatic equipment may be used to record entries for the station, provided that the 
‘equirements of 47 CFR Section 73.1820(b) are met by the recording device. Station logs must be kept at least 2 years. See 47 


CFR Section 73.1840 for additional information regarding retention of station logs. 


repairs, must be logged each time. See 47 CFR Sections 11.35, 
11.53(b)(14). FM and TV translator and booster stations are not required to comply with the EAS requirements of Part 11. For 


Log entries must be mage of any malfunction or extinguishment of tower lighting, or any notification made the the FAA or the 


same, and a log entry should be made when normal functioning resumes. See 47 CFR Sections 17.48, 17.49, and 73.1820 (or 
714.734 for low power TV stations and TV translator and booster stations, or 47 CFR Section 74.1234 for FM translator and 
booster stations). Visual observations to verify proper operation of the tower lighting must be made once a day, unless an 
automatic alarm system is installed to notify the station of any malfunction (see 47 CFR Section 17.47). While daily observations 


are no longer required to be logged, we strongly suggest that the station do so. 


For FM, TV, and most AM stations, changes to and readings of metering equipment are not required to be logged. However, 
AM directional stations without an approved sampling system must log the meter data called for in 47 CFR Section 73.1820 
(b)(2) every three hours. Operating and Maintenance Logs for Broadcast and Broadcast Auxiliary Stations, BC Docket 82-537, 


54 RR 2d 805 (1983). 


aling with unattended operation of broadcast stations. In the event that a 


This information sheet should answer most questions de 
rmation sheet, or poses an apparent conflict with the rule section, 


particular question is not adequately answered by this info 
please refer to the specific rule section(s) for guidance. 


This document is available on the Internet at http://www. fec. gov/mmb/asd/bickel/noonehome.htm!. 


Additional information about radio broadcast stations may be obtained from the Audio Services Division at (202)-418-2700, or 
by viewing the Audio Services Division's Internet Web pages at http://www. foc. gov/mmb/asd/welcome. html. 


Additional information about television broadcast stations may be obtained from the Video Services Division at (202)-418-1600, 
or by viewing the Video Services Division's Internet Web pages at http://www. fec. gov/mmb/vsd/. 


Information from the Compliance and Information Bureau, including Broadcast Self-Inspection Checklists for AM, FM and 
TV stations, can be obtained from the Internet at http://www.fec.gow/cib/ or by calling (202)-418-1110. 


Prepared by 


Dale Bickel dbickel@fcc. gov 

Senior Electronics Engineer 

Audio Services Division 

Mass Media Bureau 

Federal Communications Commission 


September 1997 


This page is located at http://www.fec. gov/mmb/asd/bickel/noonehome. htm|. 
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FC: Federal Communications Commission 


Audio Services Division 


Mass Media Bureau — Federal Communications Commission 
2nd Floor — 445 12th Street SW - Washington DC 20554 USA 


Teiephone (202) 418-2700 Fax (202)-418-1411 / 418-1410 
ASD on the Internet: http:/ /www.fcc.gov/mmb/asd/ 


Why do FM Frequencies in the USA End in an Odd Number? 


November 7, 1997 
The FM frequency band in the USA runs from 88.0 MHz up to 108.0 MHz. So why do FM frequencies end in an odd number? 
The answer is quite simple. 


An individual FM channel (of which there are 100 in the FM band, numbered 201 to 300) is 200 kHz wide (0.2 MHz). Each 
channel is referenced by the center frequency, as follows: 


88.3 MHz bind 107.7 MHz 107.9 MHz 


.1 MHz 
-100 kHz —|—+100 kHz!|||-100 kHz —|—+100 k brag -100 kHz —|—+100 kHz]| ||-100 kHz —|—+100 kHz! 


Immediately below the FM band, occupying the frequencies 82 to 88 MHz, is the Channel 6 television band. To prevent 
interference to Channel 6 broadcasting, the FM band cannot overlap the Channel 6 television band. Consequently, the lowest FM 


channel must be located as follows: 


83.0 MHz 
Dividing Line Between Services 
— TV Channels 5 and 6 || FM Broadcasting —-> 


88.1 MHz (FM Channel 201) 
82 to 88 MHz -100 kHz —|—+100 kHz 


The center frequency of the first channel on the FM band (Channel 201) is located at 88.0 MHz + 0.1 MHz (100 kHz) = 88.1 
MHz. The next channel 200 kHz up from 88.1 MHz is 88.3 MHz (88.1 MHz + the upper 100 kHz [0.1 MHz] of Channel 201 + 
the lower 100 kHz [0.1 MHz] of Channel 202), the next channel 200 kHz up from that is 88.5 Miz, and so on. 


frequency of 107.9 MHz (Channel 


At the top end of the band, the same situation occurs. The highest FM channel has a center 
(up to 136 


300). This places the uppermost FM frequency within Channel 300 at 108.0 MHz. Above 108.0 MHz, the spectrum 
MHz) is used for aviation purposes. 


That's all there is to it! 


Similarly, the AM band is divided in the same manner. An AM “channel" in the USA is 10 kHz wide, with the center frequency 


ending in a zero, as follows: 


540 kHz 550kHz ||"? | 1690 kHz 1700 kHz 
-5 kHz —|—+5 kHz]| ||-5 kHz —|—+5 kHz]} * My -5 kHz —|—+5 -5 kHz —|—t+5 kHz 
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countries may have a frequency different than those shown here, e.g. 531 
frequencies in other countries sometimes 
. we note that the Audio Services Division 


‘Iso will end in an even decimal place, e.g., 102.0 MHz. Finally, for your convenience 
mvert FM channel numbers to frequencies and frequencies to FM channel numbers. 
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Why AM Radio Stations Must Reduce Power, Change Operations, or Cease Operations at Night 
October 19, 1999 


Most AM radio stations are required by the FCC's rules to reduce their power or cease operating at night in order to avoid 
interference to other AM stations. Our rules governing the daytime and nighttime operation of AM radio stations are a 
consequence of the laws of physics. Because of the way in which the relatively long wavelengths (see Footnote 1) of AM radio 
signals interact with the ionized layers of the ionosphere several miles above the earth's surface, the propagation of AM radio 
waves changes drastically from daytime to nighttime. This change in AM radio propagation occurs at sunset due to radical shifts 


propagation. Useful daytime AM service is generally limited to a radius of no more than about 100 miles (162 km), even for the 
most powerful stations. However, during nighttime hours the AM signals can travel over hundreds of miles by reflection from the 


miles). Because of this change in signal propagation from daytime to nighttime, if every AM station kept its daytime operating 
power at night, massive interference would result. (See also Hours of Daytime-Only AM Broadcast Stations, First Report and 
Order, BC Docket 82-538, 95 FCC 2d 1032 (1983) for a similar description.) 


The FCC was established by the Communications Act of 1934, and was given the responsibility of making a “fair, efficient and 
equitible distribution of radio service" to the various communities of the United States. In order to meet this responsibility, and in 
recognition of the physical laws which govern AM radio propagation, the FCC established three basic classes of AM stations 
(Clear Channel, Regional, and Local), each of which operates on specified frequencies, or channels There have been some 
changes since then, but the main features of the plan have remained in place. Here is a quick summary of the three types of AM 
stations: 


e Clear channels. On these channels, only one station, called the "dominant" station, was permitted to operate during 
nighttime hours in order to provide service to a wide area. Footnote 2. A typical clear channel station, transmitting with 
power of 50 kilowatts into an omnidirectional antenna, provides nighttime skywave service to an area approximately 750 
miles in radius. Some examples of clear channel stations are WCBS in New York, WGN in Chicago, WHO in Des 
Moines and KFI in Los Angeles. 


e Regional channels. On these channels several stations are permitted to operate during nighttime hours, protecting each 
others' nighttime service areas by use of directional antennas. As the name implies, stations on regional channels provide 


v 
- 
- 
- 
» nighttime service to moderately-sized or "regional" areas. 
r 
5 
J 


e Local channels. Essentially, all stations on local channels are permitted to operate during nighttime hours with the same 
facilities as employed during the daytime. The nighttime service of such stations is limited to very small "local" areas by 
massive interference from the numerous other stations on the channel. 


For the most part, the basic structure of the FCC's original frequency plan has remained unchanged over the past several decades. 
Additional stations gradually have been permitted to operate on the clear channels. However, in order to preserve th- ~“*> area 
nighttime service provided by the dominant clear channel stations, when nighttime operation is permitted, these stat 119 © 
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required to use directional antennas in order to protect the dominant clear channel station from interference to its nighttime 
skywave service area. Most of these stations are required to reduce power at night, to avoid causing interference to the dominant 
stations and to each other. Other stations, which cannot afford the necessary protection at night to other AM stations, are 
oresently licensed to operate during the daytime hours only. (New davtime-only stations are no longer being authorized, since 
Jecember 1, 1987.) 


listed station parameters, either as Unlimited hours operation, Daytime, or Nighttime. If the record shows the "Hours of 
Operation" as "Daytime" or "Nighttime", then you can find the approximate monthly times that the station will change from day 
to night operation (or cease operation for the night in the case of a daytime-only station) by entering the coordinates into the the 
Sunrise / Sunset Times Calculations program. Note that a station may have multiple records, for different daytime and nighttime 


Footnotes: 


Footnote 1: The wavelengths of AM radio signals vary from a maximum of 555 meters (1821 feet) at 540 kilohertz (kHz), the 
lowest AM carrier frequency used in the United States for broadcast stations, to a minimum of 176 meters (579 feet) at 1700 
kHz, the highest carrier frequency at the upper end of the AM expanded band. In contrast, the wavelengths of FM radio signals 
are much shorter; i.e., approximately 3 meters (10 feet). Because of their much shorter wavelengths, FM signals are not 
significantly reflected by the ionosphere. 


Footnote 2: This is somewhat of an oversimplification, in that there are actually two classes of clear channels. On some of the 
clear channels, there are two dominant stations, which are separated by great distances and which employ directional antennas 
during nighttime hours in order to protect each other's skywave service areas. 

Questions on this subject may be referred to Dale Bickel (dbickel@fcc.gov) at (202)-418-2700. 


This page is located at http://www.fec. gov/mmb/asd/bickel/daytime. html. 
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‘Fe} NEWS 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
1919 M STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


News media information 202/418-0500, Fax-On-Demand 202/418-2830, 
Internet http://www fec.gov or fipfec.gov 


This i an unofficial announcement of Commission Action. Release of the full 
action. See MVI v. FCC. 516 F 2d 385 (D.C. Cire 1974) 


text of a Commission order constitutes official — 


Report No. CI 99-1 COMPLIANCE & INFORMATION ACTION January 5, 1999 


FCC Issues Second Warning to Owners of Radio Antenna Structures 
after Ambulance Helicopter Nearly Hits Unlit Radio Tower in Florida 


in less then a month, this one in Florida, where a helicopter ambulance nearly hit an unlit radio 


Following a second incident 
antenna, the Federal Communications Commission today once again warned owners of antenna structures to comply strictly with 


FCC antenna tower lighting and marking rules. 


The latest incident occurred near Arcadia, Florida on December 21, 1998, where the helicopter, on an urgent nighttime 
emergency call, was forced to “alter its approach pattern" when the pilot unexpectedly encountered a nearby unlit 500 foot 
antenna structure that was under construction without temporary warning lights. After being notified of this event by the 
helicopter company, agents of the FCC's Tampa Office investigated, confirmed that the tower was unlit, and took steps to ensure 
that the tower was promptly lit, and that the FAA was notified. The FCC's Compliance and Information Bureau (CIB) is 
continuing its investigation of the matter. 

The FCC issued its first warning to radio antenna structure owners on November 30, 1998, after a similar incident occurred near 
Muleshoe, Texas. 


CIB Bureau Chief Richard D. Lee said: "We will not tolerate non-compliance with FCC Rules. We intend to enforce these safety 
of life requirements to the fullest." 
- FCC - 
News Media contact: Maureen Peratino at (202) 418-0500 
Compliance and Information Bureau contact: Pam Hairston at (202) 418-1160 
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